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Utopia is in process of coming into being at 

the Peace Conference, in spite of the hostility 
or indifference of some of the participants in the Congress. 
Several forces have combined to compel sluggish or 
obscurantist statesmen to toe the line. One is the 
providential presence of Mr. Wilson, who still, after so 
long, and in the most experienced company, can talk 
of “ a crusade ”’ without looking either a fool or a prig. 
An equally important element is the gravity of the 
European situation, and the obviousness of the menace 
that will present itself unless a genuine and world-wide 
effort is made to establish order and a just peace. 
And we are glad to feel that to some extent the rapidity 
with which events have moved is traceable to the 
Vigilance and energy of some of our own officials 
who, under the auspices of Lord Robert Cecil, were 
alive to the necessity of responding to the world-wide 
democratic and ‘“ Utopian” pressure whilst many of 
the “ front-rank statesmen” were still talking and 
thinking as if they lived in the days of Lord Castlereagh 
and Metternich, Lord Beaconsfield and Bismarck. .Not 
only is everything now being spoken and done in 
the light of the League of Nations idea, not only is 
there reason to hope for an equitable settlement of 
European territorial disputes, but the principle (often 
urged in these columns) that captured colonies should 
be administered by single Powers as delegates for the 
League has come to the front, and the Powers have 
opened the door to an indefinite extension of inter- 
national Labour legislation. 

k x ok 


\ CONSIDERABLE slice of what has been called 


If we may rely on the very optimistic official 
communiqués, the Congress is making a good beginning 





with this subject of international Labour legislation, 
for which the organised Labour and Socialist Move- 
ments in all industrially advanced countries are pressing. 
Mr. Barnes and Sir Malcolm Delevingne (of the Home 
Office)—in consultation not only with Dominion re- 
presentatives, but also with Mr. Arthur Hendersom 
(specially summoned from Berne) and members of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress 
(on their way to Berne)—have drawn up a proposal, 
which it is expected that the Congress will in substance 
adopt, for a permanent international organisation, 
acting under the League of Nations, charged with 
supervision of the regulation of the conditions of employ- 
ment in ‘all countries. There would be a conference 
meeting at least annually, served by a permanent 
international secretariat, and composed of representa- 
tives of Employers’ Associations and Trade Unions 
from each nation, appointed by the respective Govern- 
ments upon the nomination of the organisations con- 
cerned, which would have for its purpose the formulation 
of proposals for the progressive improvement, by means 
of legislation approximating to substantial equivalence, 
of the Standard of Life of all the wage-earners in the 
several countries. 


3k * * 


We do not gather that, apart from this project of a 
conference by and by, any progress has yet been made 
at Paris with regard to Labour legislation itself; and 
it is possible that the sixty odd delegates of the 
various Governments—including those of the United 
Kingdom and the United States—do not yet contem- 
plate the insertion in the Treaty of Peace of anything 
more specific and tangible than a clause creating the 
somewhat shadowy International Conference to deal 
with the subject in the future. If this is all that Mr. 
Barnes is allowed to put forward, it will not come up 
to the proposal of the German Government on the 
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subject, and will be very far from satisfying the Inter- 
national Socialist and Trade Union Congress that 
begins its sessions at Berne on Monday. That Congress 
will have before it specific proposals for the insertion in 
the Treaty of Peace of clauses dealing with various 
items of Factory Legislation, on which there is general 
concurrence, a Maximum Working Day (of eight hours), 
the establishment in each country of, at any rate, its 
own National Minimum Wage, the adoption everywhere 
of governmental measures for the Prevention of Un- 
employment, the gradual assimilation of the various 
national systems of Social Insurance (for accidents, 
sickness, maternity, unemployment, invalidity, and 
superannuation), the uniform Concession of Freedom 
of Combination, equivalent national codes as to the 
conditions of maritime employment, and—a_ very 
practical issue for the Continental workman—the con- 
cession of reciprocal eligibility, for all advantages of 
nationals, to alien workmen temporarily employed 
across the frontier. But there is room for hope. It has 
apparently been arranged that representatives of the 
Berne Congress are to be officially received and listened 
to at Paris ; and we may expect that any clauses settled 
with substantial unanimity by the International Labour 
and Socialist Congress will not be deemed unworthy of 
acceptance for the Treaty of Peace. 


aK 3K * 


While it is essential that the Five Great Powers 
should keep a control over the Peace Conference, and 
not allow it to degenerate into an overgrown and irre- 
sponsible debating society, it is also important that the 
collaboration of the smaller Allies and the Dominions 
should be real, and not confined to formally registering 
the Great Powers’ decisions. The dispute which 
occurred at the second plenary meeting showed that the 
latter point had been quite inadequately grasped. 
The smaller Powers were justified in regarding the 
representation offered to them on the Committees as 
over-stingy ; they were still more justified in resenting 
M. Clemenceau’s dictum from the chair to the effect that, 
since the numbers had been laid down by the Five Great 
Powers, they could not be discussed but must be ac- 
cepted. It is said that the Great Powers have since 
recognised their mistake in this matter, and perhaps by 
the time these lines appear they will have formally 
conceded a larger representation. Let us hope that the 
principle involved, and the spirit displayed, will be 
frankly rectified together with the numbers. It is of 
great consequence for the future that the work of the 
Conference should enjoy the moral prestige which only 
the free assent of the weaker partners can give it. 


ok 3K cg 


As we write it is reported that the Bolsheviks are 
inclined to accept the invitation to a Conference on 
condition that it is held, not in the operatic island of 
Prinkipo, but in some more accessible and public place, 
such as Stockholm or Warsaw. Apart from other 
difficulties, they no doubt realise that in the Sea of 
Marmora they might not have the best facilities for 
stating their case to the world. That case has to be 
heard if the Western public is to be satisfied; and we 
must know precisely at what price they are prepared to 


purchase immunity from invasion and commercial 
boycott. As to the present position in Russia, we call 
attention to a letter in our correspondence columns 
which confirms much that we have said in recent weeks. 
We can quite believe that the Reds have committed 
infamies, and we know that much that was best in Russia 
is now in exile; but the more that these points are 
laboured by politicians and the Press, the more evident 
it becomes that the really central considerations are 
being shirked. It is not discussions between Bolsheviks 
and bourgeois parties that is wanted—and it is improb- 
able that such discussions can or will take place. What 
we want is a clearing up of the issue as between the 
de facto rulers of Russia and the Entente Powers who 
at present can only say that they are willing to wound 
whilst it is evident that, so long as the present obscurity 
reigns, they will not be in a position to strike. 


* aK * 


Mr. Churchill’s scheme for organising the “ Armies 
of Occupation ” follows all the forecasts. The concep- 
tion is avowedly one of an interim force for an interim 
purpose. The military authorities compute that in 
order to preserve the country’s power to conclude and 
enforce a proper peace some 900,000 men will be needed 
for garrisoning Great Britain and occupying the various 
enemy territories during all or most of the present year. 
They are satisfied that such a force cannot immediately 
be raised by voluntary enlistment; andythey have 
therefore decided to detain 900,000 conscripts. In 
selecting these men out of 3} millions under arms, 
they will be guided not by economic considerations, 
but by ‘what opinion among the rank and file of the 
Army regards as justice between man and man. Length 
of service, age, and wounds are to be the qualifying 
points ; and in the first instance no one will be detained 
who has served since before 1916, who is over 37 years 
of age, or who has more than two wound-stripes. 
Within these limits it is believed that considerably 
over 900,000 men will be found, so that some of the 
limits can be almost immediately brought down. Those 
detained are from February 1st to receive a special 
bonus, which for the lowest ranks doubles their pay. 


* * * 


It may be that as an interim scheme something of this 
sort is inevitable. But the Army authorities will be 
well-advised to make the interim as brief as possible. 
If that is not their present intention, then Parliament, 
before which they must apparently come for fresh powers 
in order to detain these conscribed men with the Army, 
will have to insist on it. Certain it is that, even with 
doubled pay, there will be anything but joy and con- 
tentment among the men detained; and the sooner 
they can be replaced by regularly enlisted volunteers, 
the better it will be for the discipline, moral, and tradi- 
tion of the British Army. There is truth in the view 
that you cannot get conscripts to volunteer without 
an interval in civil life ; but that interval need not be a 
long one, if the future pay and conditions of the volun- 
tary Army are promptly made as good as eventually 
they will have to be. The change from pre-war levels 
must necessarily shock many old-fashioned official 
minds. But it has to come, and the War Office authori- 
ties have nothing to gain and much to risk by con- 
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tinuing to shiver irresolutely on the brink of it. As 
we pointed out at length last week, it has a particularly 
vital bearing on the future of the officer-corps. 


* * * 


Conscientious objectors are still dying in prison or 
being sentenced to new terms of hard labour. Of 
1,500 still incarcerated, 700 have served sentences 
amounting to two years’ hard labour. Since the 
Armistice 115 have been court-martialled, many of them 
being “sentenced to a fresh two years’ hard labour. 
Fifty-four men have died since arrest: 8 have died in 
prison, 1 in an asylum, 11 in Home Office camps. Six 
have committed suicide, and 37 have become mentally 
affected. We have never, we think, displayed over- 
much sympathy with the C.O. point of view, and we are 
aware that there are bad as well as good types amongst 
these objectors. Some of them are saints; some of the 
others are obstinate and courageous people with bees 
in their bonnets ; some are moral perverts to whom it 
is perfectly just to apply the much-abused tag that they 
are the friends of every country but their own. But 
even had Parliament not solemnly made provision 
that they should be excepted from military 
service we should still consider it disgraceful that 
this remnant—including as it does many of the most 
sincere of the objectors—should continue to be 
persecuted long after hostilities have ceased. No good 
purpose can be served by continuing their imprisonment 
indefinitely. We do not suppose that most of the 
politicians care a button about them, one way or another ; 
their refusal to make a change thus far has been entirely 
due to their fear of the rabid Press. The very influen- 
tially signed memorial recently presented to the Prime 
Minister might well serve as an excuse, if excuse is 
needed, for a change of policy—many bishops were 
among the signatories, and a large number of laymen 
of all parties and views. Unless the agitation is kept 
up, these wretched men will continue to receive new 
sentences until the last of them has been killed by his 
hardships. 


ok * * 


We are democratising the Army and Navy; promo- 
tion is to be easier and (everybody supposes) it will, 
in the future, be possible for able boys of poor parentage 
to become officers. But there are people in the 
Admiralty to whom the war has been merely a tiresome 
episode interfering with the proper flow of things. On 
December 18th the Admiralty issued an order that all 
permanent officers of the R.N. were to provide them- 
selves with mess undress as it would shortly be worn, 
and hundreds of pounds were paid (or at least promised) 
to outfitters on the strength of this. A month later 
officers were informed that they need not provide 
themselves with the uniform until further instructions. 
Is it being abolished, delayed, or altered ? Officers are 
worried ; many fear that they may have to spend all 
their accumulated earnings on dressing themselves up 
in garments which even in the old days they wore perhaps 
once in three years. There are hundreds of permanent 


officers who have never worn the dress at all: those 
promoted have to have all the lace altered every time 
they get a step in rank. Surely it should by this time 
be obvious that neither in the Army nor Navy are 
circus uniforms necessary, which are worn infrequently, 
and cost far more than the really useful clothes which 
do daily service. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE GERMAN 
COLONIES 


HE Peace Conference has turned its attention 
early to the question of the conquered territories 
outside Europe. Going from West to East, 
these territories fall into three groups—(1) 

German colonies in Africa, (2) Turkish territories in Asia, 
and (8) German colonies in the Pacific. Classifying them by 
their character, we may likewise distinguish three groups 
—(1) Tropical colonies, requiring a white administration 
and chiefly of interest to the outside world in view of 
the growing dependence of civilised industries upon 
tropical raw materials ; (2) territories which can either 
be set up at once as self-ruling protectorates, or ought 
to be earmarked for that destiny ; (3) small islands and 
stations of purely strategical importance. 

These classifications will be found very generally to 
coincide. Group 2 in the second is identical with 
Group 2 in the first. Elsewhere the only notable excep- 
tion is German New Guinea, which geographically comes 
in the Pacific group, but in other respects must be 
classed with those German tropical colonies whose 
importance is not merely strategical but economic. The 
port and territory of Kiau-tschau stand outside either 
classification ; the Japanese, before they conquered it, 
indicated that they would restore it to China under 
appropriate conditions; and this is understood to be 
still their intention, though they object, unfortunately, 
to its being enjoined on them by a Peace Conference. 

The Labour Party’s Memorandum on War Aims, 
published in 1917, made a special proposal regarding 
Group 1. It was that all the colonies of the belligerents 
in Tropical Africa should be brought in common under 
the sway of the League of Nations, and administered on 
terms guaranteeing within their borders equality of 
economic opportunity to all members of the League. 
General Smuts’ memorandum, published at the begin- 
ning of this year, takes a different line. The territories 
in Group 1, he says, have a native population incapable 
of self-government; there is nothing for it but to 
transfer them to one or other of the white States to 
govern. On the other hand, the territories in Group 2, 
where the native populations are in various degrees 
ripening for autonomy, are a sphere in which the —— 
of Nations should take definite action, in order that 
this prospect may develop and not be arrested. A very 
practical feature in General Smuts’ programme was the 
form which he suggested that its action should take. 
He proposed—not only in regard to the ex-Turkish 
territories, which compose our Group 2, but also in 
regard to ex-Russian and ex-Austrian territories, which 
we are not here considering—that the whole should be 
transferred to the League of Nations; and that in each 
case the League should appoint some Government, 
whether external or internal, to be its *“*‘ mandatory "’ 
for the administration of the particular territory. The 
rule of such “ mandatories,”’ being in the nature of a 
trusteeship, should be subject to regulations prescribed 
by the League; and competent authorities of the 
League, sitting from time to time, would watch, and 
where necessary enforce, their due observance. 

It is obvious that this method offers an attractive 
middle course between the Scylla of national adminis- 
trations, with no check on national selfishness, and the 
Charybdis of an international administration, such as 
in the past has too generally become a byword for 
wrangling, obstruction, misgovernment, and collapse. 
Moreover, it could be applied to safeguard many other 
interests besides those with which General Smuts was 
concerned in Group 2. Take Group 8—the Pacific 
islands of purely strategic importance. It is necessary 
to deprive Germany of them, because their modern 
adaptability for submarine bases and wireless stations 
might be a factor in inducing her to attempt another 
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war. But it is not an ideal solution, that the various 
Governments to whom they may be transferred should 
proceed to make them into war stations on their own 
account. If they were vested in the League and these 
various Governments stood to the League in the relation 
of mandatories, it would be comparatively simple for 
the League to make and enforce rules for their non- 
fortification ; and for any project involving, let us say, 
the erection of a powerful wireless station, to be referred 
to the League’s jurisdiction. 

® Similarly with the tropical colonies of economic 
importance. In 1884-5, when the Berlin Conference 
handed over the Congo to Leopold IL., it laid on him by 
treaty a number of obligations. The Congo Government 
was to assure complete freedom of trade within its 
area to all nations. Trade monopolies were absolutely 
forbidden. Freedom of navigation on the Congo and 
all its effluents was guaranteed ; and any roads, rail- 
ways, or lateral canals constructed to obviate the 
innavigability of the river in various places were to be 
* equally open to the traffic of all nations.” Tolls on 
these and on the river were to be limited to a tariff 
calculated on the cost of construction, maintenance, 
and management. Various stipulations were also made 
for the benefit of the natives. These provisions formed 
an excellent code, which could be applied with advantage 
to any African colony. But most, if not all, of them 
were afterwards scandalously broken by the Leopoldian 
Government. There was no League of Nations before 
which to prosecute and check these infractions. The 
Berlin Conference had drawn up and signed its Treaty, 
and dispersed not to reassemble. If a similar code were 
now adopted for Tropical Africa, with the various white 
Governments bound as “ mandatories” to execute it, 
and the League of Nations, with its permanent machin- 
ery, standing always ready to enforce it, might we not 
reasonably expect much more fruitful results ? Might 
we not, among viher things, find here a practical solution 
for that growing economic rivalry among the white 
nations for supplies of tropical raw material which has 
in the past thirty years furnished at least one of the 
important motives for imperialist expansion and war, 
and is not likely to diminish in importance as the years 
go on? 

These considerations, we imagine, have led President 
Wilson to propose applying all round to every one of the 
transferred territories the principle of ownership by the 
League of Nations and trusteeship by ‘“‘ mandatories.”’ 
It is certainly an idea worth pressing. The British 
Government is believed to be quite ready to fall in with 
it as regards any territories which may be handed over 
to the administration of the British Imperial Govern- 
ment. The French, on the other hand, do not at all 
want it inthe Cameroons and in Togoland. Their inten- 
tion seems to be to treat their new territories there, as 
they have treated the rest of their African possessions, 
as practically closed spheres for monopolist exploitation 
by French commerce. For somewhat different reasons 
the British Dominions are likewise unwilling to see any 
tutelage by the League of Nations imposed upon them 
in respect of annexed territories. 

Let us admit that there are difficulties about applying 
the American proposal to every case. Particularly there 
is the problem of contiguous territories. German 
South-West Africa is contiguous to the Union of South 
Africa ; and it would be a mistake to impose on it any 
differential status, such as would militate against its 
early and natural absorption on equal terms into the 
body of the Union. A similar argument applies, though 
less cogently, to New Guinea; where there would be 
some absurdity in compelling Australia to perpetuate 
two administrations, one for the ex-British area and 
the other for the ex-German area. But when due 
allowance has been made, as it easily could be, for special 
cases of this kind, the areas where a system of trustee- 
ship is practicable will remain the great bulk of those 





under discussion ; and the attitude of the various parties 
towards them will remain something like an “‘ acid test ” 
of their sincerity in desiring to make the League of 
Nations a real success. 


THE RED SKY IN THE MORNING 


[FROM A LABOUR CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE revolt in the world of Labour has spread 
rapidly during the past week. The shipyard 
strikes of a fortnight ago have been rapidly 
followed by general stoppages in Belfast and on 

the Clyde, as well as by a considerable stoppage in the 
Port of London. There have been mining disputes of 
importance in Scotland, in Yorkshire, and in the Mid- 
lands, and the number of smaller disputes is almost past 
counting. But it would be the greatest of mistakes to 
suppose that the Labour troubles have reached their 
maximum dimensions, or that the strikes of this week 
are more than a very slight intimation of what is likely 
to come later. Almost everywhere the situation is 
threatening in the extreme. The miners want a six- 
hour day, and threaten a national stoppage if it is 
refused. The transport workers’ claim for a 44 hour 
week is now being considered, and here, too, refusal may 
have grave consequences. A wide extension of the engi- 
neering hours disputes is more than possible, and electrical 
and other municipal workers are likely to be involved. 
The bakers may strike nationally for the abolition of 
night work. Most serious of all are two separate threats 
of drastic action on the railways : one from the unofficial 
“rank and file’ organisation in the National Union 
of Railwaymen, and the other an official threat from that 
hitherto most moderate of trade unions, the Railway 
Clerks’ Association. ow 

.Naturally, the prospect of these and similar stoppages 
is not pleasant to the ordinary citizen, who sees in them 
both an immediate prospect of grave personal! discom- 
fort and a serious danger to public order. His first 
inclination, if he is not directly concerned, is to condemn 
the strikers and hope that the Government will take 
drastic action. But there are signs that this normal 
strike-time psychology of the citizen-consumer is giving 
place to a more critical and inquiring spirit. Why, he 
is asking, do these things happen, and what can be done 
to heal the sore which they reveal ? 

These are not, perhaps, easy questions to answer 
completely ; but certain outlines of an answer are 
plain enough. Every observer of the industrial situa- 
tion knew long before the war ended that the period 
following the conclusion of hostilities would be one of 
acute tension. It was known that countless urgent 
problems would arise in the Labour world demanding 
immediate solution, and it was plainly necessary to 
come to the task of solving them with plans ready laid. 
It is clear to-day that the Government simply made no 
plans at all. It did nothing to avert the outbreak of 
unemployment which, unless provision was made, was 
bound to follow the cessation of war activities. It 
got ready no programme of housing or road building, 
or transport or rural development, or of any other form 
of public work. It made no attempt to deal with the 
big industrial questions which would inevitably arise on 
the conclusion of the war. Its only apparent concern 
was to take steps for the immediate and complete 
restoration of private enterprise, in the forlorn hope 
that, left to itself, private enterprise would successfully 
cope with the Labour situation. In short, secure of its 
Parliamentary majority, the Government quietly abdi- 
cated, and left the situation to the business men. _ 

We have now before our eyes, not the results of this 
policy, but a faint foreshadowing of what they are likely 
to be. It is a most significant fact that in the present 
disputes the question of wages plays quite a minor part. 
By far the biggest group of disputes, actual or impending, 
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has to do mainly with the hours of labour. Wages 

uestions may arise incidentally, in connection with 
the readjustment of hours, but the main question at 
issue is the length of the normal working day. 


There are in this two questions, one temporary and 
the other permanent. In some industries, notably in 
the case of the miners, the first motive behind the 
demand for shorter hours is the desire to reabsorb the 
men returning from the Forces without creating wide- 
spread unemployment. That is an argument for 
sharing the work out — all round until there is 
again enough work for all, and there is a great deal to 
be said for it as a temporary expedient, until the Govern- 
ment comes to its senses and sees that employment is 
provided for everybody by putting urgent public works 
in hand. But behind this temporary question is the 
wider question of the normal day. It is only right and 
natural that the first demand of Labour, on waking to 
a fuller consciousness of its own power and of its human 
rights, should be for more leisure. Even our progressive 
employers admit that the hours of labour have hitherto 
been far too long; but progressive individuals among 
the employers count for little in the massed confrontation 
of the forces of Capital and Labour. The employers, 
as a whole, and the governing classes as a whole, will 
have to realise once for all that Labour’s demand for 
a shorter working day must be promptly met. There is 
no reason why any worker in the community should 
work for more than eight hours a day at the most, 
and there is every reason why workers in specially 
arduous or wearisome occupations should work con- 
siderably less. The general question should have been 
settled long ago by the enactment of an Eight Hours 
Act, or at least by the promise of the Government 
immediately to introduce a Bill for the general enforce- 
ment of the maximum eight hours day and the maximum 
44 hours week. 


Of course, the hours question is not the only ques- 
tion which demands prompt handling on general Teer 
applying to all trades and sections. But the Govern- 
ment’s failure in this matter is the measure of its failure 
in other matters also. It is still apparently unable to 
realise that the Labour question is the question of 
domestic policy, and that there is no longer any alterna- 
tive except naked coercion, which is hardly possible, 
or a frank acceptance of the human rights of Labour, 
which the big interests behind it forbid it to make. 
The result is that, against the will of the great mass of 
the community, we are heading straight for a very 
dangerous crisis. Revolutions are seldom or never 

e because the majority of people want them; they 
occur because of the breakdown and intellectual or 
moral bankruptcy of the existing order. Our present 
rulers are showing themselves intellectually and morally 
bankrupt. Even if there were no question of Labour 
revolt, it is doubtful whether they could survive the 
chaos into which our financial system is rapidly plunging. 
For they refuse to accept the levy on capital, which is 
the only way of avoiding complete financial disaster. 
Similarly, in the world of Labour, they cling helplessly 
to obsolete ideas and pre-war standards, while the flood 
of unrest rises higher and higher to the point at which 
it may well sweep away not only those who are respoh- 
sible for the catastrophe, but also much that is valuable 
and worthy of preservation. 


We are not suggesting for a moment that the working 
people of this country are seething with revolutionary 
fervour. Far from it: most of them have no conscious 
design beyond their immediate demands and a vague 
resentment at present injustices and a vague aspiration 
after a better social order. Class-conscious revolution- 
aries are more numerous than they were, but they are 
still few and far between. The fact is that we are 
driving men to revolution against their will, because we 
have neither the courage nor the statesmanship to 


confront the difficult problems of industrial and economic 
reorganisation. 

Faced with the demand of Labour for more leisure 
and a fairer industrial system, the majority of our 
employers have nothing more original to say than to 
demand “increased production,” and to assure their 
workers that increased production will lead to higher 
wages. Quite apart from the fact that higher wages 
are no longer the principal working-class demand, it is 
incredible folly to expect that a demand for “ output ” 
will be taken as a solution of the industrial problem at a 
time when the greatest menace to the ordinary worker 
is the menace of unemployment. It is, of course, 
desirable to produce the commodities which the world 
requires with the minimum of human effort; but the 
gospel of output obviously offers no solution of our 
present industrial difficulties, and employers would be 
wise to give up the repetition of their parrot-cry, and 
set to work and think seriously about the industrial 
situation. 

The facts are plain for everyone to see. The workers 
by hand and brain are demanding for the first time the 
right to the good life. They want wealth better dis- 
tributed, and they also want leisure better distributed. 
One of the most interesting features of the present unrest 
is the widespread participation in it of the salariat. 
One instance must suffice. There may well be a national 
strike very shortly of the whole salaried staff of the 
railways, including station-masters, agents and chief 
clerks of all sorts—a strike caused almost entirely by the 

ig-headed refusal of the Government and the Railway 

xecutive to concede “ recognition.” That is a new 
and startling phenomenon, which may well give pause 
to those who still attribute industrial unrest to agitators, 
‘* Bolsheviks,” and German agents. This is nonsense. 
The position is that the workers are demanding a new 
status in industry, and that the Government and the 
employers have not the wit or the will to grasp the new 
situation. If we are saved from the extremest mani- 
festations and the worst consequences of unrest, it will 
not be due to the sagacity of our rulers, who have been 
utterly bankrupt of foresight and imagination, but 
owing to the stability of character of the British people, 
which brought them safely through the trials of war, and 
is a quality which, in the trials of peace, is a great asset 
to the State, though its existence is not due to the 
statesmen. 


THE AFFORESTATION BLUNDER 


HE resentment of the action of the Government in 
creating an “Interim Forestry Authority” for 
the United Kingdom, without direct responsibility 
to Parliament, and entirely dissociated from the three 
Ministries of Agriculture, has, we think, not been lessened 
by the long explanation by Mr. Francis Acland published 
in our last week’s issue. Mr. Ennis, the representative 
of Ireland on the Development Commission, has publicly 
resigned his seat on that body in protest against the decision 
of the War Cabinet, and his indignant letter to the Prime 
Minister fills a whole column in the Freeman’s Journal 
under the heading ‘“‘ Yet another contract broken.” Seeing 
that the proposed new Forestry Authority is expressly 
told to take over and manage, for the benefit of the United 
Kingdom, “the woods and property acquired for afforestation 
purposes by the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland,”’ and eventually to apply the pro- 
ceeds in aid of the Treasury, the Irish indignation seems not 
without justification on financial grounds alone. Whatever 
Lord Curzon may think, even when aided by the wisdom 
of Mr. George Barnes and Mr. Acland, the time has gone by 
for anything that Ireland can describe, as Mr. Ennis puts 
it, as “ a mere exploitation of Irish land for British conveni- 
ence and benefit.” 
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Throughout the detailed reply that Mr. Acland makes to 
our criticism, he fails to distinguish between State Affores- 
tation, which practically everybody wants, and the proposed 
establishment of a constitutionally irresponsible, and 
democratically unrepresentative executive Board, on which 
the landlord interest would predominate, empowered to 
spend public money, acquire estates, make appointments, 
and control large tracts of the countryside practically at 
its own will and pleasure. It is this—what Mr. Acland 
calls “‘ a question of machinery ’”—to which such widespread 
objection is taken. It was this that we asked the House of 
Commons to reconsider. And it is on this point, not the 
policy of State Afforestation, that we predict that Mr. 
Lloyd George will presently say, “Why was I not told 
about it?” Curiously enough, Mr. Acland himself gives 
away the case in his postscript, in which he admits the 
necessity of putting public afforestation, not by itself under 
an independent executive Board, but along with agriculture 
under a Minister responsible to Parliament—though he 
makes what we cannot but consider the inept suggestion 
that the control of toth the agriculture and the forestry 
of the three kingdoms should be vested in the Ministry of 
Supplies, which, Mr. Acland may be surprised to hear, 
is exactly the contrary of the recommendation of Lord 
Haldane’s Committee, and entirely alien from the functions 
of such a Ministry. 

Mr. Acland’s “ corrections” of our “ misstatements ” 
afford an interesting example of the difference, so common in 
our governmental procedure, between substance and form. 
Mr. Acland is doubtless accurate in all that he states, but 
we do not see that he anywhere ‘‘ touches the spot.”” Where 
we referred to one committee, he describes another. What 
he formally denies is not what we substantially affirmed, 
and what we still believe essentially to represent the position. 
We protest, in particular, against his assumption that when 
representatives of different Departments sit on committees 
of enquiry, they must be held to commit their respective 
Ministers to agreement with whatever report they jointly 
sign, and also against the really comic idea that the formal 
signature by the Treasury of an estimate ordered by the 
War Committee proves that the policy has Treasury appro- 
val! We do not know how much time and thought the 
War Cabinet gave to future forestry, in those perilous 
spring months to which Mr. Acland now assigns their deci- 
sion; and if we did we are quite sure that we should not, 
with Dora still alive, dare to express it in plain words ! 
Nor can we regard as any justification of the appointment 
of landlords to buy out landlords, that ‘‘ 97 per cent. of the 
woods in this country belong to private owners,” or that 
those landlords chosen to report on how the land should 
be dealt with have “ done splendid work ” during the war. 
As to the total cost, on which Mr. Acland asks us to substitute 
fifteen for twenty-five millions, we must admit an error. 
The official estimate was just over three millions for just 
under one seventh of the whole project. But this was at 
oe ie a and prices, and for land at £8 per acre free- 

old. We fear we must put the ultimate total cost at nearer 
forty than twenty-five millions. No wonder the Treasury 
demurred! State Afforestation may well be indispensable, 
but we must repeat that with land at its present price, it is, 
to say the least, not an enterprise to be committed, blindly, 
to an irresponsible, unrepresentative executive “‘ Authority.” 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN SILESIA 


ILESIA—a name to conjure with, that! Bartered 
by Poland’s kings from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
centuries, the property of the Bohemian crown 

until it passed with its neighbour lands under Hapsburg 
sway in 1526; only to be “occupied” by Frederick the 
Great and fought over with Maria Theresa: it has had 
many masters, none of whom consulted the people when 
they played for the greatest stakes, 
And never once possessed its soul. 
But it has not died! The part of it in which I spent 


b ] 


the years of the war from start to finish lies directly under 
the slopes of the Western Carpathians; it is traversed 
by the great trunk railw. lines, which make it a sort 
of meeting-place of Europe. The corner of- the three 
Empires—all of which have passed into history—was not 
far from our door; the great coal-fields and iron-works 
with their sea of chimneys can be seen from our verandah. 
It is a land where the most curious combinations of living 
and thinking are to be found; and that in the most out- 
of-the-way places. 

You meet a forester in the service of the German Archduke 
Frederic. He speaks to you in Czech. You ask him where 
he comes from, and discover something as follows: his 
father was a Jew, his mother of Slovak family. He married 
a Pole, and his children go to a Polish school. His mother- 
tongue is Magyar, and if you ask him his nationality, he 
tells you he is a Silesian! He prefers to speak German, 
if it is all the same to you, and is of course in politics a 
loyal Austrian. 

The “ things that matter ” in Silesia, commerce, industry, 
land-owning, then religion, education, art, and of course 
the Press, have always been in German, which may mean 
Jewish, hands. The Slavs, being in the classic phrase 
“nations of lesser worth,” have led the most precarious 
of lives. During two generations they have been winning 
by slow steps some kind of social and political recognition ; 
but they were still at the outbreak of the war in a state 
of industrial helotage. On the big estates they were kept 
in something not far different from slavery; lodged in 
places—I have seen some of them myself—not fit for swine, 
and paid wages which left no margin for anything that 
borders on human decency. 

To keep them quiet, they have always been given, whether 
young or old, their daily allowance of “ schnapps.” ‘Three 
grades of this liquor are distilled from potatoes by the great 
landowners; the best was bottled for market, the second 
was given to the labourers, the third to the pigs. “This 
liquor traffic is the ruin of our people!” said a wise patriot 
to me. “The nobleman, a German, makes it; the inn: 
keeper, a Jew, sells it; the peasant, a Pole, drinks it. All 
three will be damned in the world to come; but the poor 
peasants are damned in this world too!” ; 

Materialism is the only accepted philosophy of life. 
Powerful before the war, it has come to dominate the minds 
and actions of nine-tenths of the people ; worse still, it has 
brought with it a scepticism which refuses to believe that 
any mortal ever does anything from kindness of heart. 
Altruism, and the belief in it, is dead. This is the fault 
both of the State and of the Church. The former has 
always viewed its peoples as existing only to be governed, 
and has made them pay dearly for the privilege ; the latter, 
not altogether wrongly, is charged by the masses with 
all the crimes enumerated by Milton in Lycidas, and 
meanwhile 

The hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 

Almost the best way to find out what people are saying 
and thinking is to talk with their children. Then everything 
comes out. The schoolboy is the most ingenuous of people. 
The following incident throws a world of light on what 
the townspeople of Cieszyn, the capital of Silesia, were 
thinking during the war. 

We had a squad of High School boys, Germans, out on an 
excursion in 1916 at our house. While drinking tea I asked 
them if they knew what every American schoolboy is told 
that he can become. Like a flash came back the answer: 
A millionaire! I was taken by surprise, though I should 
have been prepared for it. England was of course described 
as a set of mercenary shopmen; and America was soon 
to be denounced as a “second England.” I said “ No, 
and asked them to guess again. It was no good. Then 
my wife explained what every boy in America may aspire, 
and justly, to become: President, the first citizen im the 
country. When she had finished, the eldest boy, sitting 
at my right, spoke up promptly : “ But once you re President, 
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it’s easy to become a millionaire!” I put it mildly when 
I say that I gave those boys a talking to. 

All this was nothing to what happened a few weeks 
later. A Polish officer, brought up of course in Austrian 
schools and universities, was home on furlough, and was 
telling us of the way Russian Poland was being exploited 
and pillaged by the Prussians. The question came up as 
to whether America would come to the rescue or not, 
in view of the danger to the world from militarism. “Of 
course,” he said, “it’s a matter of dollars after all. If 
the Entente offers Wilson more money than Germany does, 
he'll declare war. Ifnot, he won't!” I wanted to challenge 
him to pistols at ten paces. “You see,” said a clergyman, 
who was sitting near us, “into what a moral abyss our 
people are being educated here!” 

I have said that America came soon to be dubbed “a 
second England.” That was, of course, the language of the 
bitterest opponents of both. ‘I can’t understand how 
Wilson, after looking on at nearly three years of butchery 
in Europe, can put his hand to it himself!” These were 
the words of a German lady, who had had a very different 
view of war at the start, and rejoiced in the fact that now 
at last the rascally Serbs were to be punished. I often 
recalled Walpole’s words in another connection: ‘‘ They are 
ringing their bells now, but they will soon be wringing their 
hands.” The day came when the same lady along with the 
rest had to give up her copper kitchen-utensils, her brass 
door-knobs, and even the wiring that served as lightning 
rods, to make ammunition. For two years the sound 
of a church-bell has not been heard in those lands. Nolens 
volens they had to be given up, many of them ancient 
treasures, all sacrificed to save the name of the Hapsburgs 
from disgrace. The pipes from the church-organs soon 
followed suit. A deathly stillness settled down over the 
land. But it was the lull before the storm. 

That storm was to come from the East—it is known as 
Bolshevism. From the March days when the Revolution 
became a fact in Russia, its reflex influence began to be 
felt in Central Europe. If the masses had freed themselves 
in one place from the tyranny that had forced them into 
war, taken their sons and husbands, their horses and cattle, 
their crops and produce, everything they had, to serve 
the State, why not in another? If the authorities had a 
right to say, “‘ This is mine, not yours,” to the farmer or the 
manufacturer alike, why shouldn’t the individual do the 
pos After all, it is only a matter of having power behind 
you 

The result has been that a sense of ‘“‘ meum ” and “ tuum ™ 
has ceased to be. The right to steal has become an 
established fact. And each thief harbours all. I remember 
one of the foremen of the postal staff in Silesia complaining 
that he was at a loss to know what he should do with one 
of his men. “ He was a model clerk before, but now he 
can’t possibly live on his salary. He has four small children. 
I know he is stealing from parcels every day, but what 
am Ito do? If I report him he'll be punished—what will 
happen to his family? And I’ll get another man in his 
place who'll be worse than he!” While on my way out 
of the country early in November I walked past a heap 
of parcels lying on the station-platform in a city in Styria. 
The two top ones were paste-board boxes, stamped and 
labelled; but the moment I looked closely I saw that 
they were empty ! 

_ The complete collapse of the one-time fabric of morals 
is nowhere to be studied better than in domestic relations ; 
but one must be prepared for no end of tragic discoveries 
It is not alone that neither husband nor wife has been 
expected, where the rank and file even of educated men 
are concerned, to be true to one another; that has, of 
course, brought the breaking-up of untold thousands of 
homes. But the fact is this: the emancipation of woman 
nas become a fact, under conditions which beggar descrip- 
tion. Man away, wife takes charge of farm, or trade, 
or calling. She has a new freedom, has money where 


she never had it before; learns how to manage, and finds 
pleasure in it. Or if she be incompetent, lets everything 
go to the dogs. In either case she doesn’t want her husband 
home in a hurry. How often have I heard women say, 
“ Ach, wait till the men come home; then the war will 
begin |” 

When one realises how the men have been debauched, 
how their sense of self-respect, among such as had it, was 
trampled on; how the children ran wild in the days when 
the schools were full of soldiers, or the teachers serving 
at the front; in general, how a sort of grim fatalism came 
over one and all, which often gave rise to the uttered con- 
viction that the war never will end, that the earth has 
fallen on evil days to last indefinitely—one sees that a 
state of mind was reached where the negation of all moral 
sanctions was bound to come, and nihilism as a theory 
should pass into nihilism in practice. 

Steadier heads began to see a new day dawning when 
America entered the war. Slowly but surely the figure 
of the President, as the spokesman of the Entente, loomed 
up from afar, promising deliverance. Those were the 
most wonderful two weeks of the war for the people of 
Silesia, when in October, after Berlin’s acceptance of the 
Fourteen Points as a discussable basis for peace, the negotia- 
tions by cable began. The spectacle of Wilson sitting 
in Washington and sending every four days a quiet message 
to Berlin, at each of which the German “ war-lords ” stood 
to attention like naughty boys, and took their medicine 
with a sort of “ Anything more, sir ? ”"—that was the roof 
and crown of things for those long-despairing Slavs. “I 
congratulate you on that man Wilson,” was the almost 
daily greeting of one of my friends. ‘‘ He goes stronger 
at every lap!” 

The thing was a mystery to many, who had no conception 
of what real democracy means. I went into a café in 
Cieszyn one afternoon near the end of October to see the 
German papers. A group of men, two of whom I knew, 
saw me and forced me to join their discussion of what 
was going on. The eldest of the group was silent for a 
time, but then he spoke up: ‘“ What I'd like to have 
explained to me is this: how is it that this professor can 
sit at his desk in the New World and talk to Europe in such 
a way that everyone sits up and listens? Why isn’t some 
king doing it, say George of England?” 

That man was a plain farmer, who had just lost his son 
from Spanish “ flu” ; he had never read a book on political 
philosophy in his life. His question was a wholly sincere 
one. I answered it as best I could, explaining that the 
President spoke for the strongest single nation on earth. 
He was quite satisfied. 

oo ca * oa aK 

Silesia is a tiny land, and lies between the well-organised 
peoples of Czecho-Slovakia, a bulwark on which Bolshevism 
will certainly break, and the seething unrest of the buffer- 
State, Poland, where once more in history the East and 
the West are meeting in a final tussle. Armies of returning 
Russian prisoners are sweeping eastward over that State. 
In the wake of the retiring German forces, the Bolshevists 
are working westward. The Poles themselves are well-nigh 
defenceless. 

I have often heard men tell in Silesia of how they had 
heard from their German professors of history in the High 
School the following: “ Will you boys be good enough to 
take a good look at this map of Europe here on the wall 
and tell me what the shape of the German Empire is?” 
Of course the answer came out: ‘“ Theshape ofa Browning!” 
“And do you see that the barrel is pointing to Moscow ? ” 
This was all regarded as a Divine hint, that the business of 
Germans was to become lords of and absorb the Slavs. 
They were in a fair way to doing it; but impatience got 
the better of them. They took a short-cut, and wrecked 
everything. 

They had already drawn the curtain of Germanism 
across Central Europe so thoroughly that the peoples 
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behind it were as good as isolated from the world. And 
the worst of living in a water-tight compartment is not 
that you can’t know about the world outside, but that you 
can’t know even of its existence. That was almost the 
condition of those peoples. If they did venture to look 
out beyond the confines of Deutschtum, they had to do it 
through German goggles, and that was in itself fatal. One 
had there a chance to study in its various workings that 
slave-psychology hinted at in the first paragraph of this 
article, which spells at best resignation, and is taught 
at every turn that the ‘powers that be are ordained 
of God.” Bolshevism in its best form is the revolt of the 
slaves of Europe. Corruptio optimi pessima! 

The fact of this slave-psychology was brought home 
irudely to me some two years ago. I had just read the 
eleventh book of Mickiewiez’s great epic. He describes 
at the beginning the hopes and expectations of the Poles 
n 1812 when Napoleon, marching on Moscow, promised 
them in passing the reconstruction of their shattered 
nationhood. I had come across two lines which I turned 
as follows : 

A man in slavery born, and fettered from the cot, 

One, only one, such spring on earth has been my lot ! 
I told my Polish friend, the village pastor, how keenly I 
felt the force of that. He said sadly, “‘ Do you think you 
understand those lines?” I replied that I did. ‘‘ Don’t 
flatter yourself,” was the answer. ‘“ You were born free, 
and no Briton can know the depth of meaning in those 
words.” I was hurt at the time, but now I know he was 
right. 

I left Silesia the day before the Austrian armistice, almost 
a week before the menace from Germany ceased. I can 
picture to myself the rejoicing there! But the future 
holds many a shadow in its bosom, in a land where Cath olic, 
Lutheran, and Jew, Slav, German, and Magyar, rich land- 
owner or manufacturer and suffering labourer, are all 
to be found treading on one another’s toes. The blessing 
is this: that where Freedom is slowly rounding into form 
and the bogy of officialdom has been removed, everyone 
is more amenable to reason and kindness. The titanic 
duel between Valjean and Javert has once more ended, as 
it always will, with the suicide of the latter; and though 
the former’s body may be broken with age, his spirit has 
lived to see the triumph of humanity over inhumanity. 


Ww. J. R.z 


RENUNCIATION 


T is not everyone who seems to be aware that the 
if world is at present staged for one of the most 
original dramas in history. Many people follow the 
proceedings of the Peace Conference as though these 
were :imply a new version of the old-fashioned dramatic 
conflict between the rival ambitions of Great States. The 
Peace Conference is unquestionably the scene of a dramatic 
conflict, but it is a conflict not between States but between 
states of mind—between the mood of renunciation and the 
passion for the spoils of victory. The fact that there is such 
a conflict is encouraging. Hither o at every conference of 
the kind the passion for the spoils of victory has had every- 
thing its own way. It has been moderated by various 
practical considerations, but if the victor has not taken all 
the spoils, he has usually taken all the spoils he could get 
away with. Idealism scarcely entered the conference 
chamber at the Congress of Vienna. Castlereagh, it may 
be said, preached moderation to the victors, but if he did 
so, it was not because he objected to the principle of the 
spoils of victory, but because he was anxious in the interests 
of his country to establish a Balance of Power. The only 
idealistic voice among the great men of Europe at that time 
was the Tsar’s. He said he had a duty to the Poles, and he 
wished to reunite Poland under the Russian crown. But 
his idealism did not go so far as to suggest to him the re- 


nunciation of the Polish crown. He recognised every duty 
to the Poles except the duty of setting them entirely free, 
If he did not desire the spoils of victory, he showed a con- 
siderable appetite for the spoils of renunciation. There are, 
we do not doubt, a good many idealists of the same temper 
in Europe to-day. They are eager to play the part of 
liberators as remuneratively as possible. They feel as 
morally estimable as a large-winged hen as they stretch 
themselves protectingly out over some little brood of men, 
that has hitherto lived free of their care. 

And yet, even though human nature is at all its old tricks 
just as though they had not been seen through long ago, 
the enthusiast has just now at least as good grounds for 
his enthusiasm as the cynic has for his cynicism. The 
mere acceptance of the principle of the League of Nations 
is a splendid event in history, even if all the worst the cynics 
believe about the intrigue of nations is true. To accept 
the principle of a League of Nations is to pronounce the 
doom of the old theory of the spoils of victory. It is to 
foseshadow a world in which a nation will show its greatness 
by what it renounces rather than by what it seizes. In the 
life of individuals men have long admired the virtue of self- 
renunciation and at a crisis have even practised it. In the 
life of nations self-aggrandisement has been regarded not 
only as permissible but even as a duty. There are still 
men, in all parts of the world, who would believe they were 
wronging their country if they did not encourage her to be 
greedy. They droop with the most melancholy air at the 
mention of a League of Nations as though in a world so 
governed their country would never be able to have a square 
meal again. They realise that she will have to give up 
something, and they talk as though this were the same thing 
as giving up everything. They cannot apparently grasp 
the simple fact that nations are not being asked to give up 
anything that individuals have not accustomed themselves 
to giving up long ago. Society is based on the principle of 
renunciation. Every time the policeman stalks along the 
pavement, every time the tax-collector sends in his yellow 
or blue demand, we see a symbol of our renounced liberties. 
To the medieval baron the thought of a policeman who 
might thrust out a monstrous hand to interfere with him 
when beating a wife or hanging up a servant by the thumbs, 
or even keeping a dog without a licence, would have spelt 
the death of liberty and of all that made life worth living. 
Even if he did not want to beat his wife (and there were a 
considerable number of mediseval barons who did not beat 
their wives), he did not like to renounce his right to beat 
her. Liberty meant to him and his peers the right to inter- 
fere with the liberty of other people. They demanded the 
liberty to be egoists, not the liberty to be good citizens. 
Liberty consisted not in the dissemination of rights, but in 
the seizure of all rights for themselves. Even in the Middle 
Ages, no doubt, the baron was subject to certain laws, but 
compared to a modern peer he was almost as free as Adam. 
He would have regarded the present Marquis of Lansdowne 
as no better than a slave who had lost nine-tenths of the 
privileges of an English gentleman. He would almost have 
preferred the life of a monk to that of a peer with all his 
power gone. He would have thought of him as a dog that 
had renounced its right to bite, a horse that had renounced 
its right to kick, a cat that had renounced its right to scratch. 
One might almost as well be a monk as such a marquis. 
If the three noblest marquises of England were to meet on 
the pavement in St. James’s Street, and were to stop to 
converse with each other, a man in blue uniform born perhaps 
in the humblest rank of society would have the right to 
descend frowningly upon them and order them to “ pass 
along, please.” To the grand seigneurs of old days the 
fact that such a thing could legitimately happen would seem 
akin to the worst excesses of the French Revolution. In 
the old world it was the ambition of the strong man to be 
above the law. In so far as he was subject to the law he 
became conscious of the misery of the universe and was in 
continual revolt against it. In history there have been far 
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more revolts of the rich and powerful than of the poor and 
feeble. And yet, if the world has progressed, it is chiefly 
because the rich and powerful have, partly as the result of 
a change of outlook and partly under duress, learned to 
renounce one after another privileges that were opposed 
to the happiness and freedom of the common man. To-day 
peer and commoner alike are amazed that such privileges 
should ever have been permitted. Is there a single aristo- 
crat in Europe who seriously feels aggrieved that that 
droit de seigneur of which so much is made in The Marriage 
of Figaro is not a part of his inheritance ?_ Why, he misses 
them no more than a nose-ring, which, no doubt, is regarded 
as the indispensable adjunct of a gentleman in some parts 
of the world even to-day. The truth is, he would actually 
protest against its revival as he would protest against a 
revival of the fashion of wearing nose-rings. Half of those 
things which his fathers regarded as the marks of greatness 
he has learned to despise as marks of savagery. He has 
renounced the right to fight duels. He has even renounced 
the right to swagger down Pall Mall wearing a sword. This 
was once one of the “unthinkable” things. To be a 
gentleman and not to wear a sword would have seemed to 
be a denial of honour, breeding and the graces. And yet 
the substitution of the walking-stick (or the umbrella) for 
the sword has made the world a pleasanter place even for 
gentlemen. It was the ultimate proof of the civilisation of 
man. Athens, we believe, was the first city in which 
gentlemen went about unarmed, and we still go to school 
to the Athenians. 


It is clear from all this that the loss of privileges by no 
means involves the loss of liberty. Liberty is a thing, 
indeed, which can be restricted without being diminished. 
To lessen liberty is in some circumstances to increase it. 
This, we know, is dangerous doctrine. We should not care 
to leave the interpretation of it to a Prussian. We should 
not even care to leave it to a diplomatist or, for that matter, 
to a Cabinet Minister. The ideal of the Prussian has gener- 
ally been to restrict liberty in the interests of privileges, 
not restrict privileges in the interests of liberty. But 
he has commonly defended this on the ground that it led 
to the increase of “ true liberty.” ‘‘ True liberty ” usually 
means liberty to obey those who are in positions of authority. 
Clearly, if the restriction of liberty is to lead to the increase 
of liberty, it must be an equal restriction all round. It 
must be the liberty of men who, born with a capacity for 
leading a romantic life in the open air, have shut themselves 
up to some extent within the walls of a house, not of men who 
have been shut up by other people within the walls of a 
prison. To the gipsy even the acceptance of a fixed home 
represents an appalling loss of liberty. In romantic song 
and story we idealise the free life of the gipsy. In real life 
we no more envy him his lack of a comfortable house and 
garden than we envy a beggar his lack of civic responsi- 
bilities. _No doubt we have lost something by ceasing to 
be nomads. But we have gained more than we have lost. 
We have brought order into life, and order is simply a means 
of giving us leisure to take advantage of life. Without 
order we are the slaves of circumstances. We may call 
ourselves our own masters, but we are mastered at every 
turn by our helplessness, by our ignorance, even by the 
weather. We have renounced the right to be our own 
masters, and by so doing we have become masters of the 
sciences and the arts. We have more food, more music, 
more philosophy. We are even richer, because we have 
renounced the right to steal. We are wealthier, because 
we have renounced our rights over our wealth. We need 
not disguise from ourselves the fact that our renunciations 
have been for the most part reluctant. We do not pay 
taxes with a picnic air. Not so very long ago, indeed, we 
regarded the income-tax as a form of public robbery. We 
felt that our home was no longer our castle when the tax- 
co'lector had the right to peer into it and not only to see 
how much money was in our purse, but to take an eighth, or 
a tenth, or a twenticth, without so much as a thank-you. 





There was a time when it was felt to be the mark of a gentle- 
man not to pay taxes. We have all learned to pay taxes, 
however, and the gentleman is still as much a gentleman as 
ever he was. The theory that makes men Conservatives 
is the theory that no freedom can be so good as the freedom 
of our ancestors. The theory that makes men Liberals or 
democrats is the theory that freedom is as yet a largely 
undiscovered continent. The freedom of one generation 
is the slavery of the next. The freedom of a world of gipsies, 
the freedom of a world of grand seigneurs—no punishment 
could be heavier than to have to return to it. And we shall 
find that there is a parallel to this in international affairs. 
Until the present time, the great nation has gloried in the 
absence of restrictions as though that were the chief essential 
of liberty. It has claimed in great measure, like the grand 
seigneur, to be above the law—to “‘ do what it likes with its 
own,” as it would express it. Many patriotic men still fail 
to see that for their country to cease to be above the law 
will be to advance towards the greater liberty, not to retreat 
from liberty. At present one of the most noticeable 
liberties the free nations possess is the liberty to be a ‘raid of 
each other. They are no more free than a man who has to 
walk about in armour that is far too heavy for him. They 
are subject to jealousy and panic and ruin, and that is 
considerably worse than being subject to the law. Because 
they have not renounced their right to do as they will, they 
have had to do as their rivals willed. Let them but make a 
compact of renunciation, and they will cease to be the 
subjects of their enemies, and will be free as they never 
were before to live their own lives. 


WOMEN’S VILLAGE COUNCILS 


OW that women have received their Parliamentary 

N franchise, it is highly important that they should 

be educated to use it well. Of course, a certain 
number of women are, and have been for years, well qualified 
to use their votes wisely, but they are the exception, and 
for years to come the political education of women will 
have to be pressed on. It was a great moment when the 
United States declared the freedom of the negroes, but their 
fitness for freedom was a matter of gradual development in 
the future. 

One class of women which will need special help in this 
direction is the women who live in villages. For centuries 
these women, partly from geographical and partly from 
economic reasons, have taken very little interest in public 
affairs. I would not for one instant suggest that they are 
specially wanting in intelligence ; many of them, especially 
in the North, are Mrs. Poysers for shrewdness ; but, gener- 
ally speaking, it has been impossible for them to have any 
interests outside their own homes, absorbed as they are in 
the problem of how to bring up a family, generally a large 
one, upon a pitiably small income, in a cottage which is 
more often than not a survival of the unfit. Education 
upon abstract subjects, such as politics, is dull, and if women 
are to be taught about them, it will be wise to go upon the 
maxim: ‘To proceed from the known to the unknown.”’ 
If women can be induced to takg an interest in local politics, 
they will easily and naturally come to take an interest in 
the affairs of the nation as a whole. Women are intensely 
practical—their whole education as housewives in the past 
has given them a bent in that direction. Neither are they, 
as they are so often accused of being, illogical. If they can 
once be shown that the good administration of their village 
or town is a matter in which they and their families have 
a deep interest, they will come into the open, and will use 
their powers well. 

The subject of housing is of special interest to women, 
and might well be the means of drawing them into public 
life. Housing conditions for the working-classes in our 
large towns are deplorable enough, but in the villages they 
are far worse, because though there are “ model cottages,” 
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the bulk of them are of hardly later date than the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Very many of them are of a much 
earlier date. They make for picturesqueness, but hardly for 
comfort or health. Village women know only too well the 
drawbacks of their cottages. They know how the health 
of their children suffers from insanitary conditions, and how 
impossible it is to bring them up in decency when the bed- 
room accommodation is insufficient. The bad planning 
of the cottages—such as breakneck staircases, the supply 
of water at a distance from the house—all add to the labours 
of the housewife, and often undermine her health, leaving 
her thus with little leisure and less spirit to enjoy it. 

This rather long preamble brings me to the subject of the 
Women’s Village Councils. The first of them was formed 
in October, 1917, at Findon in Sussex. Its formation was 
a result of the declared Government policy to build State- 
aided houses after the war. In order to arrive at some idea 
of the number of cottages required in each village, the Rural 
District Councils called upon the Parish Councils to make 
returns. At Findon this meeting was only attended by 
three or four men, and the number of cottages asked for 
seemed absurdly small. It was quite evident that the village 
as a whole did not realise what a golden opportunity it had 
for getting a real improvement of conditions. Many of the 
cottages, as afterwards transpired, were in a bad condition, 
there was room and great need for many new cottages, 
and yet this chance was to be allowed to slip away. It 
seemed a clear case for the women to come forward. The 
result was that a canvass of the cottages was held, and, 
on October 17, 1917, a certain number of the women— 
the number is now about sixty—met together and formed 
the first Women’s Village Council. A working woman was 
elected President, with two Secretaries—both women of 
education—to help her. The meeting ended by sending up 
the following resolution to the Local Government Board : 

We have pleasure in reporting to the Local Government Board 
that the Findon Women’s Village Council (for the purpose of collect- 
ing evidence for the State-aided Housing Scheme) has been formed, 
and we beg that we may be recognised as representing working 
women in Findon, and ask that we may be consulted in all reforms 
and schemes connected with State-aided cottages in our village. 


The news of this experiment in village politics soon got 
abroad, letters of inquiry came in from all parts of England, 
and the general approval showed how much-needed and how 
natural the action of the women had been. Other Women’s 
Village Councils have now been formed, and these join 
together in a Federation which is associated with the 
Women’s Local Government Society and witlr the National 
Town Planning Council. At first the new Councils sprang 
up sporadically, beginning with a little group round the 
original Council in Sussex, but recently a development has 
taken place by the formation of a Central Council in Sussex 
and in the Midlands, in order to give rallying-points from 
which the work of organisation can be carried on. 

The work of the Councils varies according to local needs. 
Their raison d’éire is the housing question, and they all take 
action upon it, but otherwise each Council is independent 
in its working. With regard to housing, the Councils carry 
out inquiries under headings drawn up by a surveyor as 
to the condition of cottages in their village. Only cottages 
whose owners willingly offer them for inspection are ex- 
amined, but a great number have been inspected, and the 
results tabulated and sent up to the Local Government 
Board. Needless to say these surveys have revealed a 
great many abuses. ‘They have shown, for instance, shortage 
of bedroom accommodation, bad roofs, highly inconvenient 
and even impure water supplies, want of sinks, etc. ‘Two 


of the Midland Women’s Village Councils were asked by 
their Rural District Councils to make official inquiries for 
them as to the need for the new State-aided houses in 
their villages and the possible sites. This was a most 
gratifying recognition of the women’s work, and it is hoped 
that this example will be followed in other places. 

Monthly meetings of the Councils are held, at which there 


is usually an address followed by a discussion. The ad- 
dresses are upon such subjects as—ideal arrangements for 
a house, the value of a vote to a woman, the importance of 
the new Education Act, etc. It is a difficulty at first to get 
the women to join in the discussion—very naturally they are 
shy—but as time goes on they get bolder, and they come out 
with remarks which are well worth hearing. It is a most 
agreeable feeling when they find that their discussions can 
really effect something. Quite lately a member of one of 
the Councils raised the question about pig-keeping. Most 
of the women kept pigs, and there was a rumour that the 
Government was going to put down the practice. The 
meeting thereupon decided to send a letter to the Board 
of Agriculture upon the subject, and a telephone answer 
was immediately received, followed by a letter. This was 
a small thing, but it gave the women a most gratifying 
feeling of power. 

Another way in which the Councils arrive at a feeling of 
power is by tackling abuses. If in any village there is an 
abuse which the local authorities have failed to right, the 
women in their Council will often set themselves to bring 
the matter to public notice. In one village, for instance, 
the path leading to the schoolhouse was badly drained, with 
the result that the children arrived in wet weather with 
soaking feet, which meant not only colds, but the ruin of 
their shoes by hasty drying. The Council have taken the 
matter up and are petitioning the Rural District Council, 
and failing that, the County Council. This work done in 
remedying abuses has won for the women the praise of their 
men-folk—‘ You ladies are the people to move ! ” remarked 
an old country saddler lately, as he read about the activities 
of the Women’s Council of his village. ‘‘ It seems to take 
a woman now to get things done.” 

The movement for starting the Women’s Village Councils is 
going on steadily—they spread now from Cornwall to North- 
umberland, and there is good hope that they will soon be 
started in Scotland, where, generally speaking, the women 
are specially ready for such an institution. Great work 
may be done through them in the future, and Dr. Addison, 
of the Ministry for Reconstruction, recognises this, and 
gives sympathetic interest to the movement. The motto 
of the Councils is that stirring couplet of Blake— 


“ Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 


Idealism may seem far from the harassed wife of an agricul- 
tural labour, but wonderful things have come to England 
from her country people, and it will not be strange if in 
the reconstruction of her country life, where many think 
the salvation of England lies, the village women, who are 
more idealistic than their men, come forward and take the 
lead. G. H 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE disclosures of the week have not been without 
immense interest. A new serial by Joseph Conrad. 

The inclusion of forty-eight nightgowns in Princess 

Pat’s trousseau. The surpassing of the birth-rate by the 
death-rate. The manacling of political prisoners at Holy 
Communion. These are only a few of the newspaper plums. 
Still, the League of Nations must take first place. The 
victory of the Allies over the Teutons was startlingly switt 
and dramatic. But the victory of the idea of the League 
of Nations over the idea of the Balance of Power has not 
been less so. Three months ago France believed in the 
efficacy of a League of Nations about as much as she believed 
in the existence of a personal devil. Scarcely two months 
ago, in certain select British circles, the League was “ non- 
sense.” Now all the aged reactionaries praise the League as 
though they had fought for it throughout their long lives. 
I except, of course, the Morning Post. The Morning Post 
evidently intends to be excepted from —s in future, 
and its performances have become so marvellously grotesque 
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that it ought to appear at a music-hall, where the grotesque 
is usually the best item in the entertainment. ier 


* & * 


The progress of plain common-sense in international 
politics encourages my hope that a similar phenomenon may 
soon be observed in domestic politics. Unpleasant and 
adamantine facts did the trick at Versailles. Conceivably 
they will do the trick in Downing Street. It may one day 
soon occur to the understudy War Cabinet that the strikes 
are only a hare of sickness and not an originating cause. 
Professor Arnold (whose views on labour questions I seldom 
share) recently wrote a letter to the Times which was full 
of cogent wrong-headedness, but which did contain a 
sagacious hint or two to a Government which is apparently 
without a policy. 


Me a 3 


I cannot say that I was surprised to read a newspaper 
report of a private in the Royal Engineers who was fined 
six days’ pay because, being very tired, he was fool enough 
to go to sleep in church. It was the clergyman who noted 
his offence, and who thoughtfully and kindly reported it to 
the commanding officer. This is the sort of thing that so 
endears our ancient army system to the intelligent citizen. 
Nevertheless the ancient army system is not without merit, 
and sometimes works both ways, as it did in the present 
ease. For on the next Sunday the company of Royal 
Engineers combined to boycott the collection plate of the 
good clergyman, and gave 30s. to the sleeping sinner instead. 


x * * 


But I really am somewhat surprised at a recent action of 
that vast institution, the Camps Library, whose chairman is 
Sir Edward Ward (forty-four years’ military service) and 
whose honorary director is the Honourable Dame Eva 
Anstruther. We are being specially urged just now to 
remember that the soldiers still bound to the slack tedium 
of military duty need literature for their diversion. I have 
supported the Camps Library myself; but I shall hesitate 
about doing so in future—and I imagine that many others 
will hesitate—until some satisfactory explanation is given 
of the fact that the authorities controlling the Camps Library 
obstinately refuse gifts of books by Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Mill, Spencer, Matthew Arnold, Lecky, Ray Lankester, and 
other illustrious champions of man’s right to think for him- 
self. In the autumn of last year a clergyman named Nolloth 
protested in the Daily Mail against the pernicious spread 
of rationalist literature in military camps. The official ban 
on Darwin, Matthew Arnold and Co. appears to have been 
the result of this clerical protest. Messrs. Watts are the 
publishers of the cheap reprints of the aforesaid improper 
authors, and they had made a habit of presenting copies 
of their publications to the Camps Library. It was intimated 
to them that the habit must cease. Correspondence ensued. 
Che following was the final epistle from the Honourable 
Dame Eva Anstruther: “In reply to your letter of the 
23rd December, which I have shown to our chairman, Sir 
Edward Ward, I regret that I have nothing to add to my 
letter of November 19, informing you that, as we are reor- 
ganising this Library, we do not for the present see our wa 
to accepting your kind offer of the popular scientific reprints.” 
And so that’s that. I should like to inquire whether the 
Camps Library refuses, or has ever refused, orthodox Church 
of England literature. I should also like to ask how long 

for the preseat ” is to continue. As long as it continues 
we are fronted with the interesting phenomenon that our 

citizen army” is being officially deprived of an oppor- 
tunity of reading Darwin’s Origin of Species and Matthew 
Arnold’s Literature and Dogma. 


* oo * 


_ And speaking of censorship, I understand that Mr. John 
Galsworthy’s brilliant and successful editorship of Reveille, 
the quarterly devoted to the interests of a great cause 
involving national gratitude to certain war-victims, is to 
cease with the third number. It appears that the con- 
ditions of editorship were such as, in Mr. Galsworthy’s opinion, 
prevented him from doing his full duty to the public. The 
difficulty may be called one of censorship, or it may be called 
something elise, but anyhow it has led to a cessation of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s work on the publication. 





The subject of the censorship reminds me that Georges 
Duhamel, the author of one of the very finest war-books, 
Vie des Martyrs, has published a second volume, Civilisation. 
For some reason or other he now employs a pseudonym, 
“Denis Thévenin.” Civilisation is even better than its 
forerunner, for it is as distinguished in comedy as in tragedy. 
The first book was translated into English. The rae | will 
not be—or at any rate an English translation would have 
to be severely bowdlerised in order to placate the censorship 
of reactionary public opinion and of the circulating libraries. 
The book is superb ; it is free from any offence to a person 
of real artistic and moral taste; but there are a number of 
things in it that no British circulating library would circulate. 
Of course, the circulating libraries are in a peculiar position 
which puts a premium on banning. None of them, I should 
guess, is remunerative. By this I do not mean that the 
proprietors do not make money ; I merely mean that they 
do not make money on the circulating part of their business. 
Hence they have a continual inducement to cut down their 
circulating service. They ought commercially to raise the 
price of subscriptions. But there are pharmaceutical reasons 
against such a move. 

BE * a 


The reproduction in the Manchester Guardian of a political 
caricature from the Sydney Bulletin, illustrating Mr. Hughes 
in the act of speechifying to the Australian Press delegates 
to this country, brings one sharply up once more against the 
fact that there is no political caricature in England worth 
three-halfpence. The Bulletin cartoon is really very funny ; 
it is also well drawn; and its humour is in the drawing and 
not in the letterpress. I do not know who the cartoonist is, 
but if the Press-lords of this country had any genuine 
imagination, they would immediately begin to compete for 
the services of that cartoonist and get him to London on 
the next steamer. When one thinks of the melancholy and 
ridiculous efforts of Punch in the domain of political cari- 
cature, and of the tenth-rate drawings in the popular dailies, 
one perceives that life in Sydney must have appreciable 
compensations. But our Press-lords seem to be obsessed 
by a single idea—the imitation of one another. I am still 
waiting for a popular weekly illustrated in colour—however 
crude the colour may be. All Continental countries have 
their popular weeklies illustrated in colour. We ourselves 
have cheap fashion papers and boys’ papers illustrated in 
colour. Our sole coloured monthly is an established success. 
But no Press-lord has yet bethought him to inaugurate 
a popular coloured weekly. No doubt each is waiting for a 
rival to start the thing. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE STRENGTH OF THE BOLSHEVIKS 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Sirn,—As one who has reason and opportunity to be fairly 
closely acquainted with the condition of affairs in Russia, I hope 
you will allow me to comment on the letter from “ An Englishman 
Recently Returned from Russia ” which you published in your 
issue of January 4th, 

Having read your article of December 21st as well as 
“* Englishman’s ” letter, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
former, whilst inaccurate in certain details, gives an infinitely 
more correct general impression than the latter of the situation 
as it is in Russia to-day. Two things are quite evident from a 
perusal of “ Englishman’s ” letter: first, that he does know a 
good deal about Russia and about certain of the phases of the 
Revolution; and second, that he knows almost nothing about 
what has happened there since last summer. It is to be observed 
that, whilst freely referring to the Russian press, he quotes no 
newspaper later than September of last year, and it is quite 
evident that the statements which he makes on his own authority 
as a first-hand observer date also from that period or earlier. 
Otherwise, for instance, he would not talk of the pick of the 
Red Army being the Lettish and German and Hungarian regi- 
ments—contingents which have long ceased to have any special 
value or to receive any special prominence. Nor would he men- 
tion a figure like 200,000 for the strength of the Bolshevik army. 
Precise figures are naturally not obtainable, but the figure of 
600,000 which you gave was certainly a good deal too low, 
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assuming that it was intended to represent the troops actually 
in the field. Nor again would he say that the Mensheviks are 
excluded from the Soviets, for they were formally readmitted 
two months ago. Still less would he make such nonsensical 
statements as that the Bolsheviks now are “ losing power every 
day.” His estimate that the Bolsheviks, if a general election 
were held in the territory they control, would obtain only 25 per 
cent. of the votes is merely absurd. It may have been true six 
months ago ; it will very likely be true six months hence, but at 
the moment (January Ist) when he made it it was certainly 
wildly wrong. 

As regards the general quality of your correspondent’s con- 
tribution to the subject I need only point out that, whilst in one 
place he endeavours to depreciate both the quality and the size 
of the Red Army, in another he suggests that serious attention 
must be paid to Lenin’s alleged threat of a military campaign 
** to carry Bolshevism by force of arms into the four corners of 
Europe.” I think it is a mistake to depreciate or underestimate 
the importance of the Red Army, but it is certainly a much more 
foolish mistake to suppose that under any circumstances it could 
make a serious offensive, or even defensive, against properly 
equipped Western troops. It has rifles and machine guns and a 
certain supply of field pieces, but of the other material adjuncts 
of modern warfare it has practically nothing, nor the slightest 
prospect of obtaining anything. For which reason it is not 
conceivable that revolutionary Russia should ever attempt to do 
what revolutionary France did. The Red Army might become 
the finest army in Europe as regards its spirit and its personnel, 
but it would still be helpless in face of the inferior army of any 
industrial country. 

Your correspondent denies that the ‘‘ White ” terror has been 
worse than the “ Red.”’ Does he know any of the facts? He 
ought at least to know what happened at Novotcherkassk in 
the summer, or in the Don district later. Various estimates 
have been current as to the number of workmen executed when 
the Whites reoccupied Rostov. A leading;* White ’”’ politician 
whose name, if I might mention it, would be known to everyone 
who knows anything of Russia puts the figure at 23,000. That 
may be an exaggeration or it may be an under-estimate, but it 
certainly represents roughly the standards of the ‘“ White ” 
as compared with those of the “‘ Red” Terror. It is safe to say 
that if the Whites capture a Red town there will be a hundred 
executions for every one which would occur if it were a White 
town captured by Reds. At Jekaterinoslay Denikin ordered 
every Great Russian found with Bolshevik literature on his 
person or in his dwelling to be shot forthwith. Elsewhere in 
the Don district at Pataisk every man who had a son in the Red 
Guard was hung. At one place every tenth workman was taken 
and shot as an example to the rest. Your correspondent says 
that “the Whites have not put to death perfectly innocent 
people.” The statement is either grotesquely untrue or else it 
begs the whole question. Are workmen who hold Bolshevik 
opinions or who have sons in the Red Army innocent people ? 
Even if he says no, it would still be true that thousands of in- 
nocent people who had committed neither of these crimes’ 
have been executed by the “,Whites.” But the point seems 
hardly worth discussing. Has “ Englishman” ever talked to 
a “* White” leader? If he has, he knows as well as I do that 
the Whites make no secret whatever of their intentions. They 
regard the literal decimation of the working class as an absolutely 
necessary preliminary to the re-establishment of any firm 
government in Russia. In places like Moscow, where Bolshevism 
has a firm hold, they declare their intention of executing a higher 
proportion than one in ten—pour encourager les autres. And 
probably from their own point of view they are right. There is 
certainly no other means by which such men as Denikin could 
hope to re-establish themselves in power in Russia. 

There are other points on which I might correct your corre- 
spondent—as, for instance, when he denies your statement that 
the factories are restarting work and that the distribution of food 
(such as there is) is better organised than ever before. But these 
things do not seem to be very important. What is important 
is that England and France should make up their minds what 
they are going to do about Russia. Bolshevism is a gross and 
incompetent tyranny. It is bound to collapse if only on financial 
grounds. The best method of dealing with it, in my view, would 
be for an Anglo-French-American army of 1,000,000 strong 
or thereabouts to march into Russia and suppress it by force, and 
establish in its stead a genuinely democratic government. The 
fatal objection to this method is that having got there we should 
certainly have to stay for many years until the new government 
was strong enough to stand by itself. On the other hand, the 
worst possible method of dealing with Bolshevism is to give half- 
hearted support in the shape of munitions or small bodies of 


troops to anybody and everybody who is fighting the Bolshevists, 
without any reference to the alternative regime which it is pro- 
posed to set up. The Bolshevist tyranny is bad enough, but a 
monarchist militarist tyranny might easily be a thousand times 
worse, whether measured by the terror it would inaugurate or 
by the general effect of its mere existence on the whole problem of 
the future of Eastern Europe. 

Intervention on an adequate scale being impracticable, I 
wish to suggest that our only course is to remain strictly neutral, 
to help neither side and devote all our efforts to preventing the 
inevitable transition from Bolshevism to whatever follows 
being the bloody horror it threatens to be. We should make 
peace with the Bolshevik Government before it falls ; we should 
renew diplomatic relations, send diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives to all parts of Russia, and then make it clear to the 
various counter-revolutionary forces which sooner or later will 
overthrow the Bolshevik Government that what they do they 
will do under the eyes of the civilised world. , The point might 
be elaborated, but I have probably said enough. The present 
state of affairs at any rate is impossible. It must be war or 
peace, intervention or neutrality. There is much to be said 
for either policy. But for our present policy of hesitating between 
the two there is nothing to be said. It is probably from every 
point of view the most disastrous that could be imagined.— 
Yours, ete., ANOTHER ENGLISHMAN, 

January 15th. 

[Our readers will be aware that we entirely concur with the 
last two paragraphs of our correspondent’s letter.—Ed. N.S.] 


THE CASE FOR AFFORESTATION 


To the Editor of Toke New STatresMAN. 

Sir,—Your issue of January 18th contained an article 
entitled “ A £25,000,000 Job,” in which exception was taken 
to the setting up of an “ Interim Forestry Authority,” and to 
the preliminary votes of £100,000, passed “in the closing days 
of the last Parliament.” ‘To the criticism of this vote and 
of the time and the manner in which it was taken, one 
might not be inclined to object, but, unfortunately, the 
criticism develops into what is practically a condemnation of 
the pleas that have been put forth for a large national scheme 
of afforestation. Two distinct questions are here involved, 
and the importance of the latter is generally recognised. Ten 
years ago, in 1910, when instituting the Development Grant, 
Mr, Lloyd George gave precedence to afforestation when stating 
the objects to which the grant was to be applied.. “ The grant,” 
he said, * will be utilised in the promotion of schemes which 
have for their purpose the development of the resources of 
the country, and will include such objects as the institution of 
schools of forestry, the purchase and preparation of land for 
afforestation, and the setting up of a number of experimental 
forests on a large scale.” Evidently the Prime Minister saw 
that a large-scale afforestation in the United Kingdom was 
highly desirable even in the prosperous and placid times of ten 
years ago. With him, quite clearly, there was, at that time, 
a strong case for afforestation. Since then the case has taken 
a new aspect and has become one of nationa! urgency and impor- 
tance. The war has brought to light the facts of the case in 
a way that has been as costly as it has been disagreeable and con- 
vincing. It has proved that the need for ‘a large-scale affores- 
tation is vastly more urgent and imperative to-day than when 
Mr. Lloyd George placed afforestation first of the objects of his 
Development scheme. What are the main facts that the 
country’s experience in respect of its supplies of timber during 
the years of the war has brought to light? First, that the 
supply of timber in England was so short that a “furious felling 
of woodland trees,” as it has been aptly termed, had to be resorted 
to to eke out a sufficient supply of timber to admit of industries 
being carried on, even with the aid of the timber that could 
be got from abroad. The extent of the “ furious felling” is 
seen by a report which was laid before the Shropshire Agricul- 
tural Committee on January 18th. In the report it was pointed 
out that previous to the war 50,000 acres in the country were 
under woods and forests, but that 60 per cent, of the forests 
had been cleared during the war, so that the problem facing 
the committee was not only one of planting timber in new areas, 
but of replanting in places where trees had been cut down for 
war purposes. This is now the problem wherever in the country 
there were woodlands having marketable timber on the 
outbreak of the war. The proposals for afforestation, 
spoken of in your article, are not those of the new “ Interim 
Forest Authority,” but of the “ Forestry Sub-Committee” of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction, appointed by the Prime Ministcr 
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in July, 1916, and who in carrying out their duty held no fewer 
than thirty-one sittings. The Sub-Committee found that about 
2,000,000 acres of land in the United Kingdom, at present un- 
cultivated or only used for rough grazing, might be utilised 
for timber-growing, without decreasing the home production 
of meat by more than 0.7 per cent., and suggested that 1,770,000 
acres of this land should be afforested. They recorded their 
opinion that the extent of the land to be planted in the first 
ten years should, in view of the initial difficulties, be limited 
to 200,000 acres. Of this they advise that 150,000 acres should 
be planted by the State, and 50,000 acres by public bodies and 
private individuals, assisted by grants or by co-operation between 
them and the State, and they estimated the cost for the first 
ten years at £3,425,000. The Committee add: “It may be 
necessary to invest £15,000,000 altogether in this enterprise 
during the first forty years.” Your article speaks of “A 
£25,000,000 Job.’ Unhappily the country has just had to 
endure a much more costly “ job ” than that through the shortage 
of home-grown timber. The Forestry Sub-Committee record that 
in the five years prior to the war the home production of timber 
was less than 8 per cent. of the consumption. The imports of 
timber of all kinds during the years 1915 and 1916 were respec- 
tively three-quarters and two-thirds of the pre-war imports, and 
the cost of the timber imported was £74,000,000, exactly double 
the pre-war cost of equal quantities. What, it may well be 
asked, of the £37,000,000 which were obtained by someone as 
pure “‘ war-time boosted prices’? Presumably the findings 
of the Sub-Committee are to be taken as accurate, and made 
seriously and in good faith. If so, the case for afforestation is 
well established. Mr. Lloyd George maintains that every acre 
of land in the country should be made productive, but it by 
no means follows that large estates must be purchased at any 
prices the owners please to ask for them or that they be purchased 
atall. Other ways of bringing unused lands into cultivation have 
been found and are open to the Government. Afforestation, 
instead of being a hindrance to agriculture or to the increase in 
the number of small-holders, would be of distinct advantage to 
these, and would supply a want that the rural small-holder has 
felt very keenly, that of some agreeable and remunerative work 
by which he could supplement his earnings from his small-holding. 
Forestry would afford him this. The urgency of the plea for 
afforestation is admitted. The line of procedure in the case may 
quite well be adopted after a full reconsideration by the new 
Cabinet, as you suggest.—Yours, ete., 
J. HANMER QuvalIL. 


| We did not oppose afforestation, which we have always urged ; 
we criticised a particular scheme in particular hands.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tux, New SraresMan. 

Str,—-The record in Forestry of the Boards of Agriculture and 
the Development Commission has been bad. Afforestation on 
the scale required in the United Kingdom must be mainly carried 
out by the State on land acquired for the purpose. The Develop- 
ment Commission’s policy has been that its business is merely 
to consider schemes which the Boards of Agriculture in their 
turn have failed to produce. The contention is good that 
afforestation should be carried out by an authority with powers 
equal to those of the existing Boards. The weak points in the 
composition of the Forest Authority and its schemes as indicated 
by Mr. Acland are these : 


1. The greater part of the existing woods in the country are the 
remains of natural forests, and though maintained after a fashion, 
were certainly not created at the expense of their private owners. 

2. Until afforestation by the State has been successfully 
started, in most of the suitable districts it will be unwise to allot 
much money to joint enterprises (outside large areas owned by 
municipalities) or to assisted schemes on private property. 
Your point that the landlords are over-represented on the 
Authority is good, especially as we are not told who are the 
present or the former public servants of large expericnce who 
are “ associated ” with the Authority or what their position or 
powers are. The suggestion that the services of all or even the 
majority of them are being utilised is quite unfounded. A fforesta- 
tion on a large scale by the State in this country is a new thing, 
and in accordance with the former practice in other parts of the 
Empire where it has been successfully introduced it is clear that 
the services of men with Colonial, Indian and Continental experi- 
ence will be required to organise the work on a large scale, as well 
as help to determine and work out the details of the policy to be 
pursued. With regard to the superior executive officials to be 





appointed to the charge of the various districts into which the 
country is to be divided, the method of their selection is wrapped 
in a most undesirable secrecy. But it appears to be the fixed 
intention at present to give the majority of posts to those who 
have served under the Timber Controller without regard to their 
professional qualifications. This is almost certainly the reason 
why the Forest Authority will entertain no applications from 
fully qualified foresters at present. ‘The result can only be, with 
the over-representation of landlords on the Commission, that 
officials will be unable to guide their operations by the guidance 
of adequate knowledge and experience. They will inevitably 
be unduly influenced by all sorts of vested local interests—land- 
owners, graziers, nurserymen and others—which will invite 
inefficiency and corruption. The failure of many local schemes, 
which is thus indicated, will be a fatal bar to the adoption of 
joint and assisted schemes, which might well be instituted in 
those parts of the country where successful afforestation by the 
State would set an example to be copied.—Yours, etc., 
c &.S. 


To the Editor of Tux New SratesMan. 

Srr,—I have read the article under the above heading with 
some amazement, and am tempted to ask the writer whether he 
has read the Reports of 

(a) The Departmental Committee on Afforestation (1902) ; 

(b) The Royal Commission on Afforestation (1907); and 

(c) The Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Committee (1918), 
all of which have urged the pressing necessity of State 
afforestation. 

The writer's faith in the Board of Agriculture and the Develop- 
ment Commissioners is touching. If these Departments continue 
to exercise the policy of masterly inactivity which has hitherto 
distinguished them in their afforestation policy, there is a remote 
possibility of some of the recommendations contained in the above- 
mentioned reports being considered before the close of the present 
century. 

I hold no brief for the Interim Forest Authority, but am dis- 
posed to wish it God-speed if it will only get something done. 

Most of the allegations contained in the article cannot be 
substantiated unless the report of the Reconstruction Sub- 
Committce is designed to mislead.—Yours, etc., 

W. E. Farrrn. 

Moreton House, Weston-Rhyn, Oswestry. 

January 22nd. 


A NATIONAL TRANSPORT SYSTEM 
To the Editor of Tuk New SrarusMan. 

Srtr,—You have had two able and enlightening articles recently 
on the subject of a national transport system, one on December 
14th, and the other last week by “G.D. H.C.” under the title of 
* The Pivot of Reconstruction.” Yet, as it seems to me, some 
matters of really first importance for the successful working of any 
such system are hardly touched upon in either of the articles. No 
scheme for a national] transport system can be successful until 
the three following handicaps which our transport system now 
has to contend with are eliminated :—({1) The economic rent of 
land is pocketed by private individuals ; (2) our present method 
of assessing and levying rates for local revenue is antiquated 
and iniquitous in its effects; (3) passenger fares and freight 
rates are weighted by having to pay interest on watered capital. 
Therefore any scheme for nationalising our inland transport 
system, e.g. the railways, must start by nationalising land by 
calling all holders of land value, including the railway share- 
holders, to pay its rent annually into funds for the common 
benefit. It must remove local rates from the owners of buildings 
and other improvements; and it must avoid paying interest 
or purchase money for any purt of the capital value of the rail- 
ways which is fictitious. The nationalisation of the railways 
becomes a simple and sound proposition only when the monopoly 
value of the railways, which is really a community-created 
land value, is taken annually by means of taxation, when our 
stupid rating system is superseded, and when the public has 
determined not to pay for fictitious values dishonestly created. 
Now that the suggestion for a national transport system seems 
nearer to practical realisation it is important that these really 
quite fundamental principles should be emphasised.—Yours, 
etc., S. V. Pearson. 

Cook Hill, Mundesley. 

January 28th. 
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Miscellany 


TRIVIA 


WELTANSCHAUUNG. 


HEN on a calm night I look up at the Stars, I 
reflect now and then on the wonders of Creation, 
the unimportance of this Planet, and the possible 

existence of other worlds like ours. Sometimes it is the 
self-poised and passionless shining of those serene orbs 
which I think of; sometimes Kant’s phrase comes 
into my mind about the majesty of the Starry Heavens 
and the Moral Law; or I remember Xenophanes gazing at 
the broad firmament and crying, “ All is One!” and thus, 
in that sublime exclamation, enunciating for the first time 
the great doctrine of the Unity of Being. 

But these Thoughts are not really my thoughts; they 
eddy through my mind like scraps of old paper, or withered 
leaves in the wind. What I really feel is the survival of a 
much more primitive mood—a view of the world which 
dates indeed from before the invention of language. It 
has never been put into literature; no poet has sung of 
it, no historian of human thought has so much as alluded 
to it; astronomers in their glazed observatories, with their 
eyes glued to the ends of telescopes, seem to have had no 
notion of it. But sometimes, far off at night, I hear dogs 
howling it at the Moon. 


THE SONNET. 

It came back to me this rainy afternoon for no reason, 
the memory of another afternoon long ago in the country, 
when at the end of an autumn day I stood at the rain- 
dashed window and gazed out at the dim landscape, 
and as I watched the yellowing leaves blown about the 
garden, I happened to see a flock of birds rise above the 
half-denuded poplars and wheel in the darkening sky. I 
felt there was a mysterious meaning in that moment, and 
in that flight of dim-seen birds an augury of ill-omen for 
my life. It was a mood of pensive, minor-poet melan- 
choly, a mood with which, it occurred to me, I might fill 
out the rhymes of a lugubrious sonnet. 

But my Sonnet about those birds—those Starlings, or 
whatever they were—will, I fear, never be written now. 
For how can I now recapture the self-pity of youth, and 
its vague, fictitious sadness ? 

Alas! what do the compensations of age after all amount 
to? What joy can the years bring half so swect as the 
unhappiness they take away ? 


HYPOTHESES. 

| got up with Stoic fortitude of mind in the cold this 
morning, but afterwards, in my hot bath, I joined the 
school of Epicurus. I was a Materialist at breakfast ; 
after it an Idealist, as I smoked my first cigarette and 
turned the world to transcendental vapour. But when I 
began to read the Times I had no doubt of the existence of 
an external world. 

So all the morning and all the afternoon opinions kept 
flowing into and out of the vessel of my mind, till, by the 
time the enormous day was over, it had been filled by 
most of the widely-known Theories of Existence, and then 
emptied of them. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


This long speculation of life, this thinking and syllogising 
that always goes on inside me, this running over and over 
of hypothesis and surmise and supposition—one day this 
infinite Argument will have ended, the debate will be for- 
ever over, I shall have come to an indisputable conclusion, 
and my brain will be at rest. 


WHISKERS. 


There was once a young man who thought he saw Life 
as it really is, who prided himself on looking at it grimly in 
the face without illusions. And he went on looking at it 
grimly, as he thought, for a number of years. This was 
his notion of himself; but one day meeting some very 
young people, he suddenly saw, reflected as it were in their 
eyes, a bland old gentleman with a white waistcoat and 
Victorian whiskers, a lover of souls and sunsets, and noble 
solutions for all problems; a futile, elderly party, blinking 
at the world through tears of sentiment and rose-pink 
glasses. 

This was what he saw in the eyes of those atrocious 
young men. 


A CONFESSION. 


Yet after all it is true, so why not confess it? I am 
high-minded, I do like noble sentiments; the more of the 
blue ideal I can find in life, the more I like it. I am old 
enough now, old and cynical enough to admit that I, too, 
am on the side of the Angels. I prefer to see the world 
with the light of heaven shining on it. My sympathies are 
all with those salaried explainers of the Universe, those 
Professors, Parsons, Bishops, who try to make out that it 
is really all right; try to fit a satisfactory bottom into it. 
They have my best wishes. 


DELAY. 


I was late for breakfast this morning, for I was delayed 
in my heavenly hot bath by the thought of all the other 
Earnest Thinkers, who at that very moment—I had good 
reason to believe it—were blissfully soaking the time away 
in hot baths all over London. 


A VOW. 

Like the Aztec Emperors of ancient Mexico, who took a 
solemn oath each year to maintain the seasons and make 
the Sun pursue his wonted journey, I, too, have vowed 
to corroborate and uphold the Solar System; vowed that 
by no vexed thoughts of mine, no attenuating doubts, nor 
incredulity, nor malicious scepticism, nor hypercritical 
analysis, shall the great frame and first principles of things 
be comprised or shaken. 


PHRASES. 

Is there, after all, any solace like the solace and consolation 
of Language? When I am disconcerted by the unpleasing 
aspects of existence, when for me, as for Hamlet, this fair 
creation turns to dust and stubble, it is not in Religion nor 
in high Philosophy that I seek reassurance, but in fine 
phrases. The thought of gazing on life’s Evening Star 
makes of ugly old age a pleasing prospect; if I call Death 
mighty and unpersuaded, it has no terrors for me; I 
am perfectly content to be cut down as a flower, to flee 
as a shadow, to pass away like a weaver’s shuttle. These 
similes soothe and effectually console me. I am only sad 
at the thought that Words must perish like all things mortal ; 
that the most perfect metaphors must be forgotten when 
the human race is finished. ‘“ But the iniquity of Oblivion 
blindly scattereth her poppy.” 


THE ALIEN. 

‘The older I grow, the more of an alien I find myself in 
the world ; I cannot get used to it, cannot believe that it is 
real. I think I must have been made to live on some other 
Star. Or perhaps I am subject to hallucinations and hear 
voices ; perhaps what I seem to see is delusion and doesn't 
happen ; perhaps people don’t really say the things I think 
I hear them saying. 

Ah, someone ought to have told me when I was young, 
I ought certainly to have been told of the horrible songs 
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that are sung in drawing-rooms; I ought to have been 
warned about the great fat women who suddenly get up 
and bellow out incredible recitations. 


REASSURANCE. 


I look at my overcoat and my hat hanging in the hall 
with reassurance, for although I go out of doors with one 
individuality to-day, when yesterday I had quite another 
ego, yet my clothes keep my various selves buttoned up 
together, and enable all these otherwise irreconcilable 
aggregates of psychological phenomena to pass themselves 
off as one person. 


THE AVIARY. 


Peacock Vanities, great crested Cockatoos of Glory, gay 
Infatuations and painted Daydreams—what a pity it is 
that all the Blue Birds of impossible Paradises have such 
beaks and sharp claws, that one really has to keep them 
shut up in their not very cheerful, their not too cleanly, 


cages ! 


REGENT’S PARK. 


I wondered, as I passed Regent’s Park on my way to 
Hampstead, what kind of people live in those great stuccoed 
terraces and circles with their solemn facades and friezes 
and pediments and statues. People larger than life I 
picture the inhabitants of those immense, inexpensive, 
august, unfashionable mansions, people with a dignity of 
port, an amplitude of back, an emphasis of conviction 
unknown in other regions ; Dowagers and Dignitaries who 
have retired from a world no longer worthy of them, ex- 
Governors of Dominions, unavailing Viceroys, superannu- 
ated Bishops and valetudinarian Generals, who wear top- 
hats and drive around the Park in old-fashioned barouches— 
a society, I imagine it, not frivolous, not flippant, quite 
devoid of double-eniendres ; a society in which the memory 
of Queen Victoria is still revered, and regrets are still felt, 
perhaps, for the death of the Prince Consort. 

Or, as I have sometimes fancied, are those noble mansions 
the homes of the Victorian Statesmen and Royal Ladies and 
distinguished-looking Murderers who, in the near-by wax- 
work exhibition, gaze on the shallow, modern generation 
which chatters and pushes all day before the glassy disap- 
probation of their eyes ? 


ST. JOHN’S WOOD. 


As I walked on the air soon lightened ; the throne, the 
altar and the top-hat cast fainter shadows, the figures of 
John Bright and Gladstone and Queen Victoria faded from 
my mind. I had entered the precincts of St. John’s Wood, 
and as I went past its villas of coquettish aspect, with their 
gay Swiss gables, their frivolously Gothic or Italian or 
almost Oriental faces, the lighter aspects of existence they 
represent, the air they have of not taking life too seriously, 
began to exert its influence. 

St. John’s Wood is the home in fiction of adventuresses 
and profligacy and Bohemian supper-parties; often have 
I read about those foreign Countesses, of unknown history 
and incredible fascination, who decoy handsome young 
diplomatists to these villas, and rob them, in dim-lit, scented 
bedrooms, of important documents. But I at least have 
never too harshly blamed these young diplomatists. Dark 
and silent is the street as the mysterious brougham pauses, 
lovely the eyes that flash, and graceful the white-gloved 
hand that beckons from the carriage window, and how 
can they resist (for they are only human) the lure of so 
adventurous, so enchanting an invitation ? 


THE GARDEN SUBURB. 


I had often heard of the Hampstead Garden Suburb, and 
the attempt of its founders to create an atmosphere of the 





Higher Culture, to concentrate, as it were, the essence of the 
ideal life in one region. But I must now confess that it 
was in a spirit of profane curiosity that I walked up towards 
its courts and closes. And when I saw the notices of the 
Societies for Ethical Culture and Handicrafts and Child 
Study, the lectures on Reincarnation, the Holy Grail, the 
Signs of the Zodiac and the Teaching of the Holy Zoroaster, 
I am afraid I laughed. But how shallow, how thin this 
laughter soon sounded amid the quiet amenity, the beautiful 
distinction of this pretty paradise! It was an afternoon of 
daydreams ; the autumnal light under the low clouds was 
propitious to inner recollection ; and as I walked the streets of 
this ideal city, soothed by the sense of order and beautiful 
architecture all around me, I began to feel that I, too, was 
an idealist, that my spiritual home was here amid this 
holy calm of Culture, and that it would be a right and seemly 
thing to give up the cinemas and come and make my 
dwelling on this hill-top. A picture floated before my eyes 
of tranquil days, days of gardening and handicrafts and 
lectures, evenings spent in perusing the world’s master- 
pieces. 

Although I still frequent the cinemas, spend too much 
time gazing in at expensive shop-windows, and the reverie 
of that afternoon has come, alas, to no fruition, yet I feel 
myself a better person for it; I feel that it marks one off 
from the merely cynical and worldly. For I at least have 
had a Pisgah sight of the Promised City; I have made its 
ideal my own, if but for an afternoon, and only in a day- 
dream. 

LoGaN PEARSALL SMira. 


NIGHT AND NIGHT 


HE earth is purple in the evening light, 
The grass is graver green. 
The gold among the meadows darker glows, 
In the quieted air the blackbird sings more loud. 
The sky has lost its rose— 
Nothing more than this candle now shines bright. 


Were there but natural night how easy were 

The putting-by of sense 

At the day’s end, and if no heavier air 

Came o’er the mind in a thick-falling cloud. 

But now there is no light 

Within ; and to this innocent night how dark my 
night ! 


JoHN FREEMAN. 


MASS-PENNY 


HERE was a mild protest raised a little while ago 
against the manner in which certain persons say, 

** Ah, Conrad!” as who should say, “* Pleasant 

are the fields of the Buddhas, where the herd come not to 
disport themselves.” Yet it was to be observed that this 


‘same protestant ended very much as Balaam did, and 


remained to bless: became himself of the enlightened, and 
held up his candle to that feature of the Buddha which 
all else of the faithful had missed, For I have observed 
that while Mr. Conrad has many lovers, each finds in him 
an esoteric excellence ; and I have been aware of a coldness 
in the eye of my best friend when I sang plainsong on his 
high perfections. For where I upheld the Conrad of Typhoon 
and Victory and Youth as the essential Conrad, my friend 
set up her rest on Chance, which is a most triumphant 
novel, but has overmuch the air of the tour de force, and also 
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too many petticoats; a thing to be deprecated in a sea- 
faring man, at least by those of us who read the Boy’s Own 
Paper of the eighteen-nineties. There was Dr. Gordon 
Stables, R.N., a hearty man, and very intelligent about 
dogs and pigeons, yet with a trick of messing his best 
cruises by having girls on board—one of them curly-haired, 
too; so that one enjoyed him with least reserve in his 
naval stories, thanks to the fortunate restrictions of the 
Service. There is a woman in Victory, but she is on an 
island, not upon a ship, against which exists a prejudice 
dating perhaps from the return of the Argo. Mr. Conrad, 
we would have felt, has a fine instinct in these matters. 
It is not that he has the schoolboy shyness of Stevenson, 
whose attitude throughout most of his work is that of 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s Chinese ghost. But he is of the few 
writers of perception who can be intimate without offending. 
Tolstoy is another; Meredith not always. But then 
Tolstoy, as I think Mr. Saintsbury was the first to point 
out, is one of the greatest gentlemen in letters, a thing 
which it is harder for an artist to be even than for most 
men: witness the formidable embarrassments of Sir Walter 
Scott, whose boggling has endeared him to every woman 
of intelligence. 

There is, however, no need of lauds or masses to Mr. 
Conrad’s intention: he is of the great and well-bespoke. 
But for the others, who went his way before him, who 
first chased Arab dhows off Zanzibar, and laid bare the 
bedrock of adventure which ribs all Eastern seas : 


Of whose life or death is none 
Report or lamentation ? 


Their memory is forgotten, in that oblivion of twenty 
years which is more final than of centuries. Yet some 
will maintain that Mr. Conrad’s ultimate charm is 
simply that he has reincarnated that imperishable 
essence: told the old tales with a richer humanity, like 
Trilby singing ‘‘ Malbrook s’en va-t’en guerre”; put the 
old wine into new and more enduring bottles. And if 
some of us hanker after the old bottles, and would cheerfully 
retire into captivity with a Boy’s Own Paper of the right 
ninety under either arm, it is for sentimental and adven- 
titious reasons. For those which I have in mind were 
exposed—a fate that would have pleased some of those 
forgotten contributors not ill—in a little second-hand 
bookshop kept by one Iijima, near the canal which they 
call Sendai’s Sorrow. It was a disreputable side street 
that led to nowhere; yet one foreigner at least in Tokio 
was never known to pass the mouth of it successfully. 
** We won’t go to-night,” he would say indifferently, scenting 
it from afar; but one observed a gradual crab-like motion 
sideways as he neared it. His pace slackened ; at his feet 
the little street dived into twinkling darkness; halfway 
downhill the paper shutters of Iijima glowed with a moth- 
eaten radiance. There was still a ritual of hesitation to 
be gone through before he sat him contentedly down on the 
creaking dalage and laboriously unlaced his boots, while 
lijima within, crouched like an anxious spider, protested 
the unworthiness of his vile mats to receive so much as the 
defilement of so learned feet. Iijima was the complete 
shopkeeper ; he had that air of having kept the good wine 
until now, which is the incommunicable mystery. And 
so next morning yet more worm-riddled Chinese litter 
would lie about the floor, débris of the quarry whence the 
great work on the Interpretation of the Trinity to the 
Chinese mind was to be hewn. But if a tattered ’92 or ’97 
in tarnished blue and gold had come with it by way of 
aupologia, his household had no repinings. I suppose Iijima 
does business behind plate-glass windows now, and they 
tell me there is not an open gutter left in all Tokio: those 
little open gutters that threaded the streets like trinkets 
of heaven with cherry-blossom sailing in April, and crept 
like green evil serpents in July. 

So it came that long before Conrad got his ship beyond 
the Shadow Line, we had seen the sun rise over the steaming 


river flats of Bangkok; and long before Heyst paced his 
verandah, the end of his cigar glowing and waning anti- 
phonally to the voleano a hundred miles away, we had 
paced the bridge of the stranded ship, and watched the 
tide go down over desolate sands, while the Eurasian villain 
on the other half of the broken deck glared at us across the 
narrowing gulf of water, until the dawn broke, and black 
shadows that were men came stealing over the ribbed sea- 
sand, and the half-caste became wholly European, and 
fought beside us like a Spaniard and a gentleman. How 
badly they were written, those stories ; and how well! One 
remembers the execrable puns, the jokes, the riddles, the 
parodies. And yet— 

My soul is dark ; the joys that once were mine 

Have gone by Cook’s excursion up the Rhine ! 


Fired by the omelettes of Arcadian love, 
Alpaca great-coats wave their wings above—— 


is it such a bad parody, after all? Undoubtedly it is the 
essence of bad manners in style, as in the nursery, to point ; 
yet I still am moved by that danger ‘‘ at thought of which 
even his stern face grew pale.” And when all is said— 
ah, quel conte! Think of the Secret of Adam’s Peak, of 
the valley in Ceylon where the elephants go to die; of 
the wealth of gleaming ivory that lies there for someone. 
I forget whether or not Mr. David Ker closed the mouth of 
that valley with a landslide; but in it somewhere, among 
colossal skeletons, the bones of the villain lie bleaching. 

This at least, beyond all controversy, Mr. Conrad has 
restored to literature: the villain: the villain as distinct 
from the international spy: the villain for villainy’s sake. 
Not until I came upon Ricardo and Mr. Jones did I realise 
that there had been a void, or how great that void had 
been. The Master of Ballantrae came very near filling it, 
only that Stevenson had the incredible bétise to affect to 
believe him dead. And though I know that the Master 
is not dead, that even yet he balances himself delicately on 
flying spars, fastidious and satanic, somewhere between sea 
and sky, yet the earth that Mackellar shovelled lies heavy 
on him. Mr. Jones, I am happy to reflect, is dead, but he 
is drowned in blue water, and there is nothing of him that 
doth fade. Mr. Jones is a good name for a villain who is 
also a “‘ high feller” ; yet I question if in this respect one 
of his predecessors will ever be surpassed. It was a story 
of Court intrigue in Siam, with a virtuous Prime Minister 
whose name I forget, but whose tenure of office depended, 
not as with us on the temper of the New Leviathan, but 
on the health of the Sacred Elephant—a White Elephant— 
which health the villain and rival Minister strove per- 
sistently to undermine. His name I have not forgotten ; 
there, if ever, iniquity struck its full chord. It comes, if I 
remember, as a climax to that chapter wherein the English 
hero—O happy youth, to be touring the world with the 
governor at the age of sixteen, instead of being immured at 
Winchester: however did they manage it ?—wherein the 
English hero, imprisoned in a temple, smashes a Buddha 
in a just resentment, discovers a ring on which that Buddha 
sat, upheaves a flagstone and descends, to be pursued 
through subterranean passages by a gigantic python; wriggles 
through a hole in the wall, only to find himself in an under- 
ground cul-de-sac, while through the hole the abhorred head 
comes writhing in pursuit. This we transfix with our 
dagger—or was it a pen-knife ?—behind the jaws, for we 
know the vulnerable spot ; hold on with clenched teeth till 
the death-struggle is ended—and that python died hard— 
remove our dagger, and realise that the carcase of the 
enemy has blocked the only loophole of escape. But we 
are British, and—formerly—of Winchester ; we fall to with 
our dagger, the native masonry goes down before us like 
cheese ; drawing deep breaths, we emerge into a twilight 
garden, to hear, as just in time we duck behind a tamarisk, 
the well-remembered hiss of Phra Si Prisadang. 

They do not write stories like that now. 


HELEN WADDELL. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Toe is a sort of book which one finds entertaining, 

but of which one would not like to assist the 
sale. Mr. Gerald Cumberland’s Set Down in 
Malice (Grant Richards) comes into the category. I read 
it with ease, but not with admiration. “ Parts of this,” 
I said, ‘‘ have amused me, but I am not going to advertise 
a book like this.” But a letter from Mr. Arnold Bennett 
to the Times, drawing attention to one of the main 
characteristics of the book, has made me change my mind. 
The question involved is worth discussing. 


cd * * 


Mr. Cumberland’s book consists principally of his impres- 
sions of his contemporaries, particularly those of them 
whom, in a journalistic or a private capacity, he has met. 
He describes them (I think this is the word) “ frankly.” 
The upshot of it is that first Sir Hall Caine writes and 
says that, whatever Mr. Cumberland may allege, he has 
never, to his knowledge, met Mr. Cumberland in his life ; 
and then that Mr. Bennett (not a man prone to public 
disputations) finds himself forced to write : 


In his book Set Down in Malice Mr. Gerald Cumberland, whom I 
once met in a concert-hall for three minutes, purports to quote an 
extract from a journal of mine privately printed for a few intimate 
friends. He did not ask my permission to quote, and Ido not know 
from whom he obtained a sight of the booklet. He introduces his 
extract with these words: ‘* One self-conscious extract lingers in 
the mind ; the spirit of it, though not the words (and perhaps not 
the facts) is embodied in the following.” Mr. Cumberland’s version 
of the extract ends thus: ‘‘ My book is finished, finished fin excite- 
ment, in exultation. Surely, not even Balzac went one better than 
this!” If I had presented such sentences to my friends, or even 
written them solely for my own eye, the fact would give some con- 
firmation of the admittedly malicious portrait of me drawn by Mr. 
Cumberland. But I did not write them, nor anything in any way 
resembling them. They are totally and absolutely the invention of 
Mr. Gerald Cumberland. 


Mr. Bennett concludes by saying that the questions of 
principle involved are: Is an author justified in quoting 
from a privately printed book without permission? Is 
a critic justified in attempting to convict an author out 
of his own mouth by inventing documentary evidence 
and attributing it to the author himself? 


* * * 


The answer to both questions is clearly in the negative ; 
but these are not the only questions that arise out of the 
book. It is not, on the whole, a very malicious book ; 
the title, Set Down in Malice, is a catchpenny title, and the 
book does not entirely live up to it. But the author (I 
know nothing about him, but he appears to have been some 
sort of journalist) has run about in what are called “ artistic 
and literary circles,” collected crumbs of conversation 
and “ personal detail” either at first or at second hand, 
and here retails them. He will meet a man in somebody’s 
rooms, or at the Café Royal, or in a train, note his appear- 
ance, record (accurately or inaccurately) one or two sentences 
of his conversation, and then write down his impressions. 
Nobody appears to be safe with him. The man who should 
meet Mr. Cumberland, and, thinking him an ordinary 
conversable sort of fellow, should emit casual remarks 
about art and life, would live to rue the day. He would 
find his remarks set down, in cold print if not in malice, 
in a book put together ‘for profit, and coupled perhaps 
with a paragraph explaining that if a stranger saw him 
he would take him for a Nonconformist grocer. Far the 
most important questions arising are: ought journalists 
to repeat in papers or books things they have heard in their 





private capacity ? and, is it right that journalists should 
make books by describing the faces and foibles of their 
living contemporaries ? Any man of decent instincts will 
answer “ No!” 

x x * 


It is one thing to analyse a man’s personality as it is 
revealed in his books; these are offered to the public and 
must stand the fire of public criticism. But it is another 
thing to insinuate yourself into a man’s company, or into 
that of his friends, take personal notes, and serve them up 
while he is still alive. All journalists are occasionally thrown 
into the society of persons about whom the public would 
be interested to hear. There are hundreds of journalists 
who, if they said what they are in a position to say, would 
be able to write books full of interesting details like : 


Mr. Pug, the novelist, has splay feet. His friend Mr. Mug says 
that his feet are not so flat as his stories. He is fond of money and 
fond of ostentation—his avarice and his love of display are continually 
at odds. He made £10,000 out of The New Romeo and Juliet and 
put it into Mexican Eagles. These have now gone up to 110, so that 
he has done pretty well. It is not generally known that he has been 
four (not three) times married, and that he has two uncles in prison. 
He himself was in prison once ; but that was many years ago. He 
has been blackballed for several clubs, but is now a member of ——, 
which would take anybody. 

Those temperance reformers who are accustomed to look to the 
Right Hon. Francis Flip for a lead would be surprised to see him at 
home. I once dined with him, and could searcely repress my ad- 
miration of his capacity. He remained intact long after everybody 
else was under the table. But his nose tells a tale. His closest 
friend is Mr. Percy Pip, who sits on the opposite side of the House ; 
they are agreed in an uncomplimentary estimate of the abilities 
and morals of their respective leaders. 


As I say, any man who circulates in London could write any 
quantity of stuff like that. But most men do not do it. 
They recognise that there is a difference between the living 
and the dead, and that there is a very great difference 
between forming a judgment of a stranger and picking up 
journalistic information in “ plain” clothes. When men 
meet journalists they presume (unless they are told other- 
wise) that they are meeting men, and that their confidences 
will be treated with respect. They do not expect to be 
spied upon. If they did they would kick the journalists 


downstairs. 
* * cd 


Critics, like other people, should respect the code of 
manners prevailing amongst civilised beings; journalists 
have no more right to behave like cads than anybody else. 
If the modern fashion for intruding upon the eminent, and 
then gossiping about them (I do not suggest that the rather 
inane but generally innocuous Mr. Cumberland is a very 
gross offender), should go much farther, people with reputa- 
tions to lose, or to make, will be forced into the habit of 
asking when they meet a stranger whether or not the 
stranger is a journalist. If he is, they will lock their lips or 
talk lies, which would be bad for everybody. Confidences 
should be respected ; private secrets should not be pried 
into with a view to publication ; and if a man desires (and 
a man may well desire) to record for the benefit of the world 
his faithful impressions of his contemporaries, he should 
wait until his contemporaries are dead. Even a well-known 
painter or novelist is entitled to be treated as gentlemen 
treat each other. Without some degree of reticence civi- 
lisation and comfort are impossible. 


Xf * * 


But, if one may return for a moment to this now semi- 
notorious book, I think it is fair to say that the persons to 
whom Mr. Cumberland took a dislike, or in whom he saw 
striking faults, are, on the whole, to be congratulated. 
What he says about the men he admires is far more un- 
pleasant than what he says about the others ; and it would 
positively be to a man’s credit were he to be entered in 
this person’s black books. Sotowon Fac ie. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH 


George Meredith: His Life and Friends in Relation to His 
Work. By S. M. Exzis. Grant Richards. 21s. net, 


The appetite for information about the private lives of 
public characters is one which it is very easy to satirise or 
more weightily to condemn. It is also one the ineradicable 
existence of which in the breasts of all but quite exceptional 
persons it is impossible to deny. We read “ chatter about 
Harriet ” while professing to despise it. We talk about 
prying into the secrets of the dead while we are anxious to 
know what those secrets are; and it is wisest in the long 
run to admit the facts, to admit, in short, that we desire 
biographies of public characters, and feel that we are being 
cheated of something unless we get them. For this reason, 
Mr. Ellis’s book on Meredith is to be welcomed, though it 
appears to be in nosense an “ official ” biography and though 
it is not written in a manner which could have pleased 
Meredith himself. It is neither an “ inspired ” exposition 
of his career nor a book which could be counted excellent 
on its own independent merits. But it is the only biography 
in existence ; and it has therefore received, and will receive, 
more attention than could be claimed for it on the ground 
of its spirit or its penetration. 

It is peculiarly useful because it offers a collection of data 
for the study of a singularly perplexing character. 
Meredith’s position in English literature is not yet perhaps 
definitely ascertained. The pendulum of critical opinion 
still sways with considerable violence and shows no signs of 
settling. Mr. Ellis observes that he ‘“ considered himself a 
lifelong victim of adverse and incompetent criticism,” 
but that “he is now over-criticised—in the sense that 
subtleties of thought and meaning are discovered in his work 
which he probably never intended or conceived.” But 
criticism has wavered more than between these two extremes. 
For many years his poetry was quite neglected, save by a 
few enthusiasts, and whatever attention he received was 
evoked by his novels. Then, without prejudice to his 
novels, the fame of his poetry began to increase, and in 
the year of his death it was even seriously maintained that 
he, rather than Tennyson or Browning, was the great poet 
of the Victorian age. After that, it began to be rant 
that his poetry was the essential part of him, and that his 
novels were merely a second best, the result of the public’s 
refusal to take any notice of his verse; and faults, which 
undeniably exist, were discovered in his works of fiction 
and produced triumphantly as evidence for this thesis. 
Now the question has been raised whether there was not 
actually a strain of insincerity, a moral flaw, in his character 
which can be traced in his work and which vitiates it. 

Such an inquiry is not below the dignity of criticism or 
irrelevant to it. The judgment of literature is, at best, a 
matter of guesswork and hazard, and he is an over-proud 
critic who rejects any clue, however remote, which may lead 
him to a right decision. We hesitate to condemn a man 
merely because we feel traces of moral unworthiness in his 
tone or in his expression, but when we find concrete evidence 
of his shortcomings, these traces become doubly significant 
and doubly unpleasant. We might have hesitated to prefer 
a charge against Meredith merely because we felt a faint 
unease in reading what he has written, but when we discover 
facts in his life which repel us, we turn again to his work to 
examine it from a new point of view. The facts which are 
to be discovered in Mr. Ellis’s pages are not of a conclusive 
nature, and some of them are susceptible of a kindlier 
interpretation than that which first springs into the mind. 
Nor are they of an entirely damning character. But there 
are a good many of them, and, taken at the worst, they 
would be enough seriously to damage Meredith in the 
character--which he indubitably assumed—of a moral 
teacher. They are certainly enough to strengthen the 
opinion of those who have p Me found something subtly 
and indefinably distasteful in Meredith's work. 

i They may be grouped under the main heads of insincerity 
and hardness. 7 persons have found something particu- 
larly insincere and particularly irritating in Meredith's 


posture as a misunderstood and ill-rewarded writer. Un- 
doubtedly here his attitude of querulous complaint stands 
in unpleasant contrast with Browning’s noble and humorous 
serenity in the face of far more serious neglect. The legend 
of his obscurity and poverty has been promoted by numerous 


anecdotes (Mr. Ellis here contradicts one to which Mr. F. M. 
Hueffer has given currency), but it has very little foundation 
in fact. It is true that he did not reap the rewards of 
Thackeray or Dickens or of the “ best-sellers” of our own 
day, but such fortune rarely falls to the lot of original genius. 
He received £500 for the serial rights of Harry Richmond, 
and was offered £400 for Rhoda Fleming, and thought it not 
enough. In 1862, at the age of thirty-four, he says he should 
be able to reckon on making, at the most modest computa- 
tion, about £800 a year, which, it should be remembered, 
is the equivalent of £1,400 or more to-day. These are 
certainly not earnings of extravagant dimensions, but 
they represent a reasonable success, and there is something 
ungracious in the spectacle of a creative artist, commonly 
supposed to be absorbed in his art, who spends his time in 
continual lamentations that he cannot live in luxury and 
magnificence. There is insincerity of another and more mys- 
terious sort in his unyielding determination to conceal his own 
origins. It was not until after his death that his parentage 
was definitely known and that the clouds of romance with 
which rumour surrounded it were dispelled In spite of 
the revelations of Evan Harrington—accessible only to a 
reader with the key—his reticence was consistently profound. 
It extended even to census returns, and the warmest admirer 
of Meredith must find “ near Petersfield ” a misleading, if 
strictly accurate, description of Portsmouth. But the most 
serious, the most disconcerting, evidence against him lies 
in the fact that when he was a regular contributor to the 
Ipswich Journal he descended to attacks on John Bright, 
Abraham Lincoln and the Northern States in the American 
Civil War, attacks on persons and causes to which his private 
convictions were pledged. Even in an age in which journa- 
listie honour is held less high than it was then, this is a 
revelation which must produce serious heart-searchings 
in believers. 

The charges of hardness and cruelty which can be made 
against Meredith rest rathe on presumption than on ascer- 
tained fact. He may have been entirely innocent in the 
domestic disputes which resulted first in the complete severing 
of relations with his father, next in the desertion of home and 
child by his first wife, who left him for her lover, and, last, 
in the complete severing of relations with Arthur, his eldest 
son. He may have had excellent and convincing reasons 
for not visiting his unhappy first wife when she lay dying, 
and for refusing, at first, to allow Arthur to visit her. The 
cruelty which induced him, when Arthur, then six years old, 
pestered him for wine to drink, to force the child to drink a 
tumblerful, with the natural consequence of a very serious 
illness, may have been the result of a single impulse entirely 
foreign to his real nature. These constitute a body of 
evidence on which judgment must be for the present, 
perhaps for ever, held in suspense, so far as rash human 
nature will allow it to be. But it would be hard to blame 
those who have felt something temperamentally and morally 
antipathetic in Meredith’s work for using this evidence as 
an answer to their perplexity. ae 

The use of these data as instruments of literary criticism 
involves a greater and more extended effort than can be 
attempted here. Nevertheless, it is not unreasonable 
to turn from the contemplation of them to find in Meredith’s 
novels and poems faults before suspected, now glaring in 
appearance. Much of his work, particularly in characterisa- 
tion and the incident that arises from character, is extra- 
ordinarily unconvincing. Richard Feverel’s desertion of 
Lucy and Diana’s betrayal of the Cabinet secret are typical 
cases in which Meredith made his persons act as his concep- 
tion of plot required, being sheerly ignorant of the fact that 
they could not have done what he made themdo. There was 
a certain insensitiveness in him to the springs of human 
motive which perverted his conceptions more than any 
inartistic slovenliness could have done. But the im- 
pression which is most strengthened by a consideration of 
the facts of his career is that of the emptiness and pre- 
tentiousness of much of his work. The verse and affected 
style of his prose is a fault now admitted and beyond dispute, 
but his admirers still tenaciously defend what they the 
‘philosophy ” and “ message”’ of his verse. But the “ philo- 
sophy of earth ” we think, will not long maintain itself against 
the criticism of this and succeeding generations. Too much 
of it is bare commonplace disguised by distortion of image 
and lan . 

Yet—and this is the heart of the problem—when every 
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stricture and reservation is made, how much there is that 
remains! The psychological studies in the novels, with all 
their faults, are amazingly brilliant and penetrating. And, 
even though half of his epigrams be glittering emptinesses, 
the other half are worthy of La Rochefoucauld or Pascal. 
And how admirable, how lovely and sionate a poem is 
Love in the Valley; how solidly satisfying is Phebus with 
Admetus ; what moments of grandeur both in thought and 
language there are in Modern Love! The most iconoclastic 
theorising, the most antipathetic critic, cannot make away 
with the claims to greatness of the man who wrote : ‘ 


Oh, what a dusty answer gets the soul 

When hot for certainties in this our life !— 

In tragic hints here see what evermore 

Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean’s force, 
Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse, 
To throw that faint thin line upon the shore ! 


This is not a new perplexity, but it is one over which 
students of character will forever linger. Mr. Ellis has not 
provided a solution of it, but he has put together a sufficient 
foundation for future inquiry. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 


International Law. By Sir Freperick Smirn and Dr. 
CoLEMAN Puriiurrson. Dent. 16s. net. 

A Survey of International Relations between the United 
States and Germany. August Ist, 1914, to April 6th, 
1917. Based on Official Documents. By James Brown 
Scotr. Milford. 21s. net. 

The Controversy over Neutral Rights between the United 
States and France, 1797-1800. Edited by James 
Brown Scorr. Milford. 15s. net. 

Anglo-Belgian Relations, Past and Present. By H. VanpER 
LINDEN and Pau. Hametius. Constable. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Way to Victory. By O. F. Mactacan. Duke. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

The European Commission of the Danube: An Experiment 
in International Administration. By E. Krensiet. 

New York Academy of Science. 


This is the fifth edition of Sir Frederick Smith’s Inter- 
national Law, which has grown from its original form as a 
** primer ” into a bulky volume. Dr. Coleman Phillipson’s 
revision has greatly added to its value, but although it is a 
useful book of its kind, it hardly stands in the same class as, 
let us say, Professor Oppenheim’s work. Sir Frederick 
Smith’s weaknesses are shown very clearly in his Preface. 
Everything which he says there may be quite true, but his 
reflections upon Germans and Bolsheviks are out of place 
in a work with the title which he has chosen for this book. 
His mind is that of a politician and an advocate rather than 
of a lawyer. He is out of sympathy with, in fact he does 
not understand, the great traditions of English law, which 
austerely refuses to regard particular and momentary cases, 
and clings with cold and impartial passion to principle. 
International law is defined in the first words of his intro- 
ductory chapter as ‘‘ the rules acknowledged by the general 
body of civilised independent States to be binding upon them 
in their mutual relations.” That is a good enough defini- 
tion, and it shows the difficulty of interpreting for the 
student what those rules or laws are. A dispassionate and 
a judicial rather than a political mind is required. However, 
the body of the book is better than the Preface. Dr. 
Phillipson is one of the most learned and conscientious of 
international lawyers, and he has converted the book into 
a really useful text-book of International Law. 

Many able writers on international relations neglect the 
study of International Law. This is a great mistake. 
Everyone who wishes to understand international relations 
ought to take the trouble to ground himself in the subject 
of International Law. The great merit of the work which 
Mr. J. B. Scott is pursuing in America is that he never forgets 
this close inter-connection. The two large, scholarly volumes 
which he has just produced are a case in point. “They are 
not to be recommended for the ordinary reader, but for the 
expert and the real student they are invaluable. They are 


studies of two most important series of international relations 
and are based upon International Law. The first deals with 





the dispute, or rather disputes, which brought the United 
States into the war against Germany. All the more im- 
portant documents are quoted, and Mr. Scott’s detailed 
commentary and explanation are on the whole admirable. 
The other volume deals in the same way with the contro- 
versy over neutral rights and maritime commerce between 
France and the U.S.A. at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Anglo- Belgian Relatiqns takes the historical rather than 
the legal view, and that is natural because the relations 
between Britain and Belgium have been dominated by 
strategy and politics. This is an interesting little book. It 
is to be remarked that in 1831 Europe at last attempted to 
introduce the idea of law into the status and relations of 
Belgium. The attempt was not a success, but we gather 
that the authors of this book would not agree with the 
common opinion that the guarantee of neutrality was 
without any good effects. 

All these books look towards the past, and the past has 
made most people understand that there can be little hope 
for the future unless steps are taken to base international 
relations firmly in International Law. That is, in fact, the 
root of the idea of a League. Mr. Maclagan provides us with 
yet another scheme for a League. His first pages led us to 
believe that he was going to produce quite a novel scheme, 
but his proposals are not essentially different from those 
of many other people. The divergence from the common 
type is negative rather than positive—e.g., he does not 
propose to make the submission of disputes to some form of 
pacific settlement compulsory. 

Mr. Krehbiel’s study of the Danube Commission is a most 
excellent piece of work in a part of the field of international 
relations which pays exploring. He has unearthed many 
facts regarding the growth and working of the European 
Commission which the student will not find elsewhere, and 
he has some pertinent remarks upon the bearing which these 
facts have on the future. 


ANOTHER EURIPIDEAN 


Studies in Greek Tragedy. 
Cambridge University Press. 


By Louise E. MATTHAr. 
9s. net. 


It is characteristic of the age that out of these five studies 
in Greek Tragedy three concern Euripides, one Aeschylus ; 
and Sophocles, except once or twice in the chapter which 
treats of ‘‘ accident,” is not mentioned. For it has been 
and still is an age in which works of literature are valued 
more for the ideas in them than for their beauty, rather for 
their intellectuality than for their depth. Sophocles worked 
in materials much more of feeling than of thought; as a 
dramatist he cared for character, as an artist he sought after 
form. Aeschylus had those virtues also; but, whether 
because his sympathies seem more “ progressive,”’ or the 
workings of his individual mind are possibly more evident, 
he has been acknowledged by Euripideans. Porson’s —— 
tribute may be accepted for what it was worth; but 
Verrall directed on the Agamemnon the same astonishingly 
perverse acuteness with which he analysed the Alcestis ; 
and Professor Murray sees in the elder tragedian the pre- 
cursor, ‘‘in religious thought generally,” of the writer of 
tendencious dramas such as Hippolytus and Ion. 

But no age is conscious of its deficiencies, and though Miss 
Matthaei would not regard the adverse criticisms of Euripides 
above implied as being in themselves negligible, she would 
deny their applicability to that writer. For his champions 
appeal constantly to feeling; they claim for one passage 
beauty, for another insight ; here they would have us mark 
intense passion, elsewhere moving heroism ; and they speak 
much of tenderness. The question (for to one issue it does, 
in the end, reduce itself) is a very deep one, and can scarcely 
even be touched on here ; but it depends a great deal upon 
whether you take a tragedy in whole or parts. A play 
of Euripides is what the curate said to the bishop on a 
certain famous occasion : parts of it are excellent ; and to 
some of us this means that it is a bad egg. Miss Matthaei’s 
capacity for appreciating drama in watertight compart- 
ments is here and there quite extraordinary. In the 
treatment of Artemis at the end of the Hippolytus sht sees 
‘biting sarcasm.” Yet for her, Artemis, though as a 
serious goddess thus hopelessly torpedoed, still floats ; 
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on theWpassage immediately preceding she goes into 
raptures : 

Hippolytus and the goddess are left alone, and over them hovers 
an exquisite and calm serenity ; an eternal Olympic summer seems 
to have sunk down from heaven on to earth. . . . As he had lived, 
in obedience to the will of Artemis, so will he end, a man in harmony 
with the divine. 


But a few lines later Miss Matthaei tells us that in this same 
figure Euripides is satirising ‘‘the so-called ‘ divine.’ ”’ 
She cannot have it both ways. 

Again, anyone who sets out to praise Euripides ought to 
realise that one natural complaint about him is that so 
many of his characters at some time or other behave in such 
a way as to forfeit all our sympathy ; irretrievably, for those 
of us who have not that convenient faculty of forgetting 
—or ignoring. In the Jon, for example, we are asked, by 
Euripideans at any rate (and presumably, in so far as he 
may be believed to require our sympathies at all, by 
Euripides), to give our sympathies to Creusa. ‘* In Creusa 
are gathered together all the wrongs of all humanity,”’ 
says Miss Matthaei. (She had, in point of fact, been ravished 
by Apollo.) And again, apropos of the first half of the play, 
** all the right seems with Creusa.” Creusa had deliberately 
exposed her bastard to be torn by eagles, not from revulsion, 
for she sentimentalises over it, but to save her name. A 
dramatist who should think it necessary to his purpose 
could reconcile her to us; for example, by remorse. The 
worst of Euripides is that it evidently never even occurred 
to him that this mattered. He makes Creusa blame Apollo, 
quite as a matter of course, not for its existence only, but 
for its death. 

We do not, however, demand from a work of dramatic 
criticism the same sink-or-swim consistency that we abso- 
lutely require (within reason) in a tragedy ; and it should 
be said at once that there are some really able passages in 
Miss Matthaei’s book. Its strange unevenness might stand 
against it more than it deserves. If it sometimes betrays 
the lecturer by its insistence, even to harping on the obvious, 
at other times it makes its points forcibly and with restraint. 
Here diffuse and loose, it is elsewhere terse and firm. If the 
arguments are often sophistries, they are at least acute ones, 
and would take some thinking to disprove. But apart from 
inequalities, it has one chief merit as a whole; sophistries 
notwithstanding, it is in general a distinctly sincere and 
thoughtful piece of work. 

For two reasons especially it should be commended to 
students of dramatic criticism. In the first place, no future 
writer on Euripides but will have to take it at least into 
consideration. The chapter on the Jon is an honest and 
industrious effort to expound a very puzzling play ; perhaps 
the following extract from it gives the clearest notion of the 
writer’s view : 

The result, however, of Ion’s courage is none the less a great one. 
The Chorus by their indignation had entirely ruined the plan ar- 
ranged by Apollo, whereby Xuthos was to take Ion home with him 
as his son; now Ion again thwarts Apollo and forces him to an 
action different from the one he had intended, forces him to give 
up his cherished secrecy and acknowledge Ion as his son before the 
world. Thus Euripides must be counted as among those who deny 
a determinist theory and definitely take their stand by the principle 
of freewill ; for it is clear that he means the operation of the human 
will to be a final factor in events, and to follow and evolve its own 
laws, over which no other system can ultimately be dominant, if 
humanity chooses to exert its full powers. 


It is an interesting idea that Phaedra’s suicide had the 
effect of re-establishing her in the yudgment of Hippolytus ; 
an instance, according to Miss Matthaei, of ‘‘ the care of the 
Greek tragedians in making each side at some point recognise 
the ‘ good ’ of the other side, recognitions which indispens- 
ably prepare the way for the final reconciliation.” But the 
most original of the Euripides chapters is that on the 
Hecuba, with its acute remarks on the dramatic contrast 
between the effects of Agamemnon’s action and those of 
Ulysses’, and between ‘‘the way in which Polyxena met 
injustice and the way in which Hecuba meets it.” 

In the second place, there is a chapter on an interesting 
and very rarely considered question, the function -of accident 
in plots. It is strange that the particular aspect of that 
— which is most connate with the title of Miss 


ttpaei’s book is (but for some three chance references, 
and one of these not strictly to the point) left out of con- 
sideration ; the reasons offered for this omission seem rather 
vague and lame. 


The use of accident in Sophocles (for 


example) is remarkable and illuminating. But in this 
chapter Miss Matthaei draws her illustrations mainly from 
Homer and the modern novel. On the general question 
she not only discusses Aristotle’s views but makes observa- 
tions of her own, and distinguishes between different literary 
uses of the accidental. In dealing with the factor of ** sur- 
prise ” she rightly insists on the imaginative self-deception 
of the reader or spectator who in reality knows the sequel ; 
the Greek audience always knew it ; and but for such self- 
deceptive faculty we could never re-read favourite novels, 
The picture of Odysseus as one who had learned to take no 
risks is both original and amusing, and makes us wish that 
all the book were on this level : 

An excellent example of the right use of most unlikely accident is 
the Odyssey. Extraordinary adventures fall to Odysseus and many 
of them: he overcomes them all by sheer force of character. But 
they do not leave him the same as they found him. As he faces 
each he becomes at once more cautious and more daring, until when 
he reaches Ithaca there is in him that peculiar combination of 
amazing caution and reckless fierceness which dominates the situa- 
tion. He never gives the suitors a loophole if he can help it; he 
had done this with the Cyclops, but he never did it again. He takes 
every needful risk and none that is unnecessary ; he is the type for 
all time of a man who has passed through the tremendousness of life 
and battled with it, and emerged altered and yet unbroken, changed 
and not changed. 


FRANCE AND IRELAND 
L'Irlande dans la Crise Universelle. By Lovrs Trfcviz. 


Paris: Felix Alcan. 6 frances. 


The qualifications of the author of this book are not 
stated. There is no Preface or Introduction to tell us 
whether or no M. Tréguiz has a direct first-hand knowledge 
of his subject. Internal evidence on the point is 
slight. The ordinary conclusion of readers will be, one 
imagines, that M. Tréguiz has depended, for his record of 
‘**Treland During the Universal Crisis,” upon newspaper 
sources, chiefly Irish and American. He has not been an eye- 
witness of events in modern Ireland. On the other hand, 
it seems that his interest in the country is other than that 
of. a contemporary journalist. He quotes from correspon- 
dence of twelve or fourteen years ago which he had with 
Michael Davitt, the great Irish agitator. It suggests itself 
to the reader more than once that M. Tréguiz is a partisan 
of the Celtic movement in France, and has thus been drawn 
to a study of Irish affairs. The Pan-Celtic “* touch” is 
frequent, and M. Tréguiz has read his Keating. A pre- 
occupation with the idea of the race reappears in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the book : 

In becoming a bilingual dominion Ireland will not lose her political 
international role ; on the contrary, . . . she will be a bond between 
the Western peoples,’and no longer an obstacle to their union: in 
exchange for the status for which she has waited so many centuries 
she will give the Atlantic world that noble unity which will make the 
Celts of two continents the human and powerful influence which is 
necessary for the grandeur of one common race and the progress of 
ap humanity. 

M. Tréguiz’s history begins, nominally, with the war and 
ends on July 25th, 1917, the date of the establishment of 
the Lloyd-Georgian Convention. The record of the facts 
seems to us to be very complete and accurate, and the book 
contains besides a good deal of matter explanatory of the 
‘“*Trish question” for the French reader. There is an 
account of the Home Rule movement from 1878 onwards, 
a sympathetic sketch of the Gaelic revival and its political 
effects, an interpretation of ** Ulster,” than which, says our 
author, there is no more Irish country. ‘‘ Unionist Ulster 
and National Ireland are two different aspects of the one 
nation, marvellously diverse and yet unique.” The case 
could not be better put. In view of the principles of the 
Allies M. Tréguiz supports the very fullest form of Home 
Rule. He does not even attack Sinn Fein republicanism, 
except in so far as it may be connected with ‘‘ German plots. 
His narrative, however, is wholly impartial, and only when 
the subject of Germany arises does he employ any but the 
mildest language. Our only criticism of his views is that 
he must exaggerate the interest felt by France in Ireland : 

In the most diverse epochs the name of Erin evokes in the heart 
of the people of France a sort of tenderness. . . . France has never 
vibrated with a more — more spontaneous emotion than 
Ireland has caused her. For this sister by race she has experienced the 
— and indestructible sentiment which unites hearts of equal 
nobility and minds capable of similar elevations. 


The truth .is that it has been extremely uncommon— 
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far more uncommon than in Spain, for example—to find 
in Republican France any ition of the separate 
nationality of Ireland. Ireland for the average modern 
Frenchman is no more than a part of Great Britain. While 
saying this it is only right to add that those Frenchmen who 
have happened in recent times to acquaint themselves with 
the ition of Ireland—M. Dubois, for example, the author 
of L’Irlande Contemporaine, and now M. Teleie-ochew 
themselves to be among the most tactful and intelligent of 
the friends of Ireland. One wonders what success M. 
Tréguiz’s book (which is I prone in a “Library of Con- 
temporary History’) will have in France. Certainly the 
volume deserves to be strongly recommended to such 
Englishmen as desire education in Irish affairs. It is really 
packed with information as to the essential happenings in 
Ireland and the essential thought of Ireland during the 
Great War. For M. Tréguiz’s orderly arrangement of his 
material no praise can be too high. And a very happy 
thought was the inclusion, in that section of the book that 
is entitled ‘‘ Ireland with the Allies,” of an account of the 
actual Irish effort on the Somme, in Macedonia and at 
Gallipoli. 


GERMAN VIEWS ON DISARMAMENT AND 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Problem of an International Court of Justice. By 
Hans Wenserc. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Clarendon Press, 1918. 


Die volkerrechtliche Lehre des Weltkrieges. Von WALTHER 
Scuickinc. Veit and Comp, Leipzig, 1918. 

Der Volkerbund. Von M. Erzsercer. Reimar Hobbing, 
Berlin, 1918. 


German writings on the League of Nations and allied 
subjects during the war suffer from two unfortunate defects 
—unfortunate since the attention we ought to give to enemy 
views is thus diverted or repelled. They are, on the one 
hand, inclined to be “cranky,” to run one or two 
personal ideas to death. Moreover, German and Austrian 
pacificist writings have been too frequently, as_ well 
as too obviously, propagandist in tone and intention ; 
in other words, not so much meant as sincere expositions of 
honestly-held ideas as attempts to undermine the opponents’ 
moral by the spread of pacificist theories. After careful 
consideration we are inclined, regretfully, to place in this 
category Herr Erzberger’s well-known book, of which, we 
see, an English version has just been issued by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton. We would not be understood as 
saying that this is not worthy of serious attention. It 
contains a good deal of interesting matter on historical 
precursors of the League of Nations and a chapter on the 
Papacy and the League—Erzberger was, of course, a leading 
Catholic deputy in the Reichstag—which is a subject not 
often touched on by English writers. In addition to these 
positive merits in the book itself it is important to note 
that Herr Erzberger, as one of the cleverest political strate- 
gists in modern German politics, is one of the few bourgeois 
German politicians who survived the Armistice with prestige 
unimpaired for even enhanced. 

The works of Professors Wehberg and Schiicking carry 
more weight and, had they the advantage of Herr Erzberger’s 
official position and consequent opportunity to give 
practical expression to their views, we should welcome them 
unreservedly. As it is, Professor Wehberg’s volume, of 
which the original was published in 1912 as a volume in 
Professor Schiicking’s admirable series, Das Werk vom 
Haag, remains one of the most valuable and complete 
German contributions to a solution of the problem of an 
international judicial court. The English version, intro- 
duced by Professor James Brown Scott, deserves to be known 
to general readers as well as to the writer’s colleagues for 
whom it was written. Professor Schiicking’s volume, 
unlike Professor Wehberg’s, is not remarkable for any 
constructive suggestions—though its title might lead one 
to expect the opposite. It is rather an exhaustive study, 
from the standpoint of the international jurist, of the diplo- 
matic exchanges immediately preceding the war. In this 
examination fessor Schiicking, though making no use 
of the Lichnowsky or Lerchenfeld revelations—it was written 
before they were published—completely justifies the Allied 
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point of view and presents an overwhelming case for the 
establishment of machinery and, what is more, of a state 
of mind, which shall make impossible a repetition of that 
breakdown of arbitration which led to the war. An inter- 
national judicial court is thus postulated; in Professor 
Wehberg’s book the various forms this court shall take are 
carefully examined with an impartiality for which Professor 
James Brown Scott sufficiently expresses our admiration. 
Wehberg’s view is, in brief, that the work of the Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907 must be carried forward and 
the arbitration tribunal developed into a permanent judicial 
tribunal. In this he is in essential agreement with the 
majority of German international jurists, including the 
formerly recalcitrant Professor Zorn, who, during the war, 
in a pamphlet entitled Die Internationale Schiedsgerichts- 
barkeit, has formally gone back on his views of 1899. It is 
interesting to note that Professor Wehberg does not believe 
in executive international courts with armies to enforce 
their decisions. He thus contravenes many English and 
American advocates of the League of Nations, particularly 
the League to Enforce Peace. One wonders whether he has 
since changed his opinion. It would make little difference 
if he had ; his critical examination is likely to be a standard 
work on the question for a good many years to come. 


THE CITY 


OME Governments consider this the right time to 
register an improvement in their credit, for the 
New South Wales Government, which has floated two 
5? per cent. loans since the war, offered this week £3,000,000 
of 5} per cent. debentures, repayable 1927, the issue price 
being 99}. The new Dutch Loan, which looked like being a 
complete failure, made a surprising recovery towards the 
end. The amount offered was F1.350,000,000 in 5 per cent. 
Bonds, and subscriptions amounted to F1.886,283,500. As 
other countries may have to face similar conditions, it is 
worth placing on record two of the factors which caused 
this over-subscription, one being that every limited company 
had to subscribe an amount equal to one-half of the sum it 
had distributed in dividends in the previous year, and the 
other being a threatthat if the loan was not taken up in full, 
the deficiency would be made by means of a compulsory 
loan at 34 per cent. While there is a talk of an Empire 
War Debts Commission which would pool the war debts of 
the Dominions and Colonies with those of the mother country, 
the burden of each being allocated according to population, 
some suggestions are being made for an even wider pooling 
of liabilities. In a recent number of the Corriere della 
Sera, Professor Luigi Einaudi, dealing with the proposed 
financial’ League of Nations, considers the suggestion sound 
that the funds for the interest and redemption of the inter- 
national debt should be raised by an international tax on 
raw materials, such as coal, petroleum, sulphur, cotton, 
etc. On the basis of coal production in 1913, a tax of 10 lire 
(or about 7s. 6d.) per ton of coal would provide sufficient 
to pay 4} per cent. interest, plus half per cent. on 
200,000,000,000 lire, which the Professor estimates will be 
about one-third of the total debt of the allied countries. 
He points out that the tax would not be paid entirely by 
the coal-producing countries, but by the consumer, so that a 
country producing no coal would pay its share of the tax. 
The tax would be paid approximately in the following 
proportions, the figures representing Italian lire, 25} of 
which, at the normal rate of exchange, go to the £: U.S.A., 
6,000 million; England, 1,600 million; Germany, 1,200 
million; France, 500 million; Austria, 110 million; Italy, 
100 million, and other countries in proportion. Germany, 
of course, would obtain no advantage from this tax, her 
debt not forming part of the future international debt. 


a ao a8 


The report for the year 1918 of the British Trade Corpora- 
tion has been issued with commendable promptitude, and 
is interesting in that it covers the first complete year of the 
Corporation’s activities, the previous report having been 
for the six months ended December, 1917, as the pros us 
was only issued in June of that year. It will be recollected 


that this company was constituted under a special charter 
from the Government with a view to assisting British trade 


abroad. The paid-up share capital is £2,000,000 in £10 
shares, and the net profit for the year works out at £71,589. 
An initial dividend of 5s. per share (24 per cent.) is paid. 
Most of the profit earned has probably been gained by 
ordinary financial operations rather than from the business 
for which the Corporation was specially created, as con- 
ditions during the greater part of the year were not favourable 
to the development of overseas trade. The report states, 
however, that arrangements have been made in various 
directions which, it is anticipated, will bear fruit in the near 
future. 


# x * 


Share business in Birmingham is as brisk as ever it was. 
It has frequently been pointed out in these notes that since 
the war there has been a great displacement of investing 
power from London to the Provinces. In this connection, 
the following extract from a circular issued by a Birmingham 
broker is of interest : 


During the last two years the Birmingham Stock Exchange has 
become a market of national importance, and a very large business 
has been put through by means not only of local investors, but of 
people from all over the country. Large profits and dividends have 
been responsible for this, and also such bonus distributions as the 
following : 

Baldwins.—Share for share at 25s. per £1 share, and one share 

for every four held. 

Birmingham Small Arms.—Share for share free. 

Elliotts Metal.—Absorbed Wm. Cooper and Goode by issuing 4 
new £1 Ordinary shares for 5 £1 Ordinary shares, and 1 
£10 5 per cent. Preference share for 10 £1 5 per cent. 
Preference shares of the latter Co. 

J. Brockhouse and Co.—Share for share at 30s. per £1 share. 

Dunlop Rubber Co.—One share for every two held free. 

Richmond Gas Stove Co.—Share for share free. 

C, and W. Walker.—Two shares free for every three held. 

Rolls-Royce.—Share for share free. 

A. Darracq and Co.—Issue of £1 Preferred Ordinary shares at 21s. ; 
one for every three held, and of £1 Ordinary share for 
share at 30s. Shareholders to receive ‘* favourable 
consideration.” 

Singer and Co.—Share for share free. 

Sunbeam Motor Car Co.—Share for share free. 

’ Vauxhall Motors.—One £1 share issued at 26s. 6d. for every three 
held. 

White and Poppe.—One £1 Ordinary share for every two Pre- 
ference shares held, and one £1 Ordinary share for every 
Ordinary share held free. 

Metropolitan Carriage, Wagon and Finance Co.—-Propose to 
increase Ordinary capital from £3,000,000 to £10,000 ,000. 


HE ca ok 


One result of the chaos in business conditions in the 
Central Empires has been to create an enormous demand 
for foreign securities, a marked tendency on the German 
bourses being to exchange industrial shares of all kinds for 
foreign government loans and foreign stocks and shares. 
Mexican Government 5 per cent. bonds, the coupons of 
which have not been paid for several years past, were 
changing hands in Berlin at 125, whilst the 4} per cent. 
Rumanian Loan was quoted at the same figure as the Ger- 
man 5 per cent. War Loan. There was an active demand 
for Japanese, Chilian, Italian, Serbian, and Greek Govern- 
ment Bonds, as well as for American railroad shares, and 
even Turkish, Austro-Hungarian and Russian stocks seem 
to have been in favour. The shares of companies operating 
in the German colonies were popular in the expectation of 
full compensation being paid, should their properties be 
taken over. According to one German newspaper, there 
was great uneasiness in the minds of investors as to damage 
being done to the factories by the working class. It is a 
pleasure to receive again Belgian financial papers, but a 
glance through their columns seems to show much the same 
sort of tendency as that referred to above—at any rate, the 
most popular securities on the Brussels Bourse are bonds and 
shares of Barcelona, Bilbao, Buenos Ayres, Cairo, Florence, 
and Odessa tramway undertakings, Nitrate Railways, 
Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Co., and Rand Mines. 
It is an encouraging sign, however, to see that some of 
the Belgian banks are already increasing their capital, 
and the Société Générale de Belgique is offering its share- 
holders 31,000 ordinary shares of Frs.1,000 each and 
81,000 vendors’ shares. The ordinary shares are being 
issued at Frs.1,050, and the vendors’ shares at Frrs.2,500 
each. A, Emi Davies. 
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larly requested to write early in Threepence Monthly. By Post 44. 
the week. Notice of any such change eng 
received later than Wednesday in each Religion, based upon a love of Humanity, is the 





—— expression of Socialism, as Socialism is 
logical outcome of such a religion. The Humanist 
is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The February number is now ready, containing 


week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 





The Manager, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great articles by Clutton Brock and Gerald Gould.— 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. Write to WATTS & CO., 17 Jonnson’s Count 





Lonpon, E.C. 4, 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


ENTRAL LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
—Cour:E or Lecrures on “The Religions of the 
Nations—their Influence upon Social Life,” on 
Sunday mornings, at 11.15 a.m., at 19, Buckingham 

Street, Charing Cross. 

February and, ‘‘ The Ethical Example of China.” Mr. Joseph McCabe. 
” oth. “* The Religions of Japan.” Miss Lilian Carey Hall. 
” 16th. ‘‘ The Religion of Buddha.” Mr. Jayatilaka. 
* 23rd. ‘‘Islam : Its Social Gospel.” Mr. Yusuf Ali. 





SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well. 
educated women are given a thorough training in all b hes of secretarial work. 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist.) and Miss Gisson 

(Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
I NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres. 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Emptoyment Bureav. licensed 
by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers 
A nominal fee of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. 

















UBLIC MEETING, CAXTON HALL. 
Wednesday, February 5th, at 8 p.m. 


“ The Wilson Peace Termsland the World's{Conscience.” 
Chair: Mr. J. A. Hobson. 
Speakers: Mr. G, P. Gooch, Miss B. Mabbs, Mrs, M. Tildeman, Mr. 
H. Snell, and others. 


(secu OF HUMANITY, Lesmniste PosITIVIST 





Society, 19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, W.C. Sunday, Feb. 2. 
1115 am. Philip Thomas, ‘ Rights and Responsibilities of Labour.’’ 
6.30 p.m. S. H. Swinny, ‘‘Our Debt to France.” 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers. 

at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Srec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1. 


Pp! OLN E ER we "—_e ss wa 
The first performance of Winter Season will be given 

in February.—For particulars of this, subsequent 

performances, and terms of membership, apply 

SECRETARY, 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W,C. 2, 


ECTURES AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., on “ The 
Pilgrim's Progress,"’ every Tugspay EvenInc, at 8 p.m,; and on * Astrology 
and Mietictem ” every Fripay AFTERNOON, at 3.30 p.m, ADMISSION FreE.—For 

Syllabus apply Secretary as above. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE, 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 

University Courses in Arts, Scignce, Mepicine, and ENGINEERING for Men 

¢ and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 
liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 

















SCHOOLS. 





T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 





Proapestas on to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON. late Seholar of Newn- 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beantiful situatien. Aim of Eduea- 

as individuals and as members of the general community. 

t study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupils pre- 

for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Tazopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Ex.is. 





SEASIDE SCHOOL. 


OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first class, modern 

education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 

, fit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 
situated in its own grounds of § acres. For prospectus, apply the Principat. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. &, 
bas as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION en 
stents NATURAL LINES. Gieanee. Eurhythaies, ve . 
Cookery, Fine Laundry. Handiera :. Dosnlers taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 
H Mistress : Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
pe eM Re High School. The aim of the School is te 














year. 
300 ft. above sea is on gravel soil, The house ie delightfully situated in its 


as should be ay ET py educatien, 180 guineas a Gerrard's Cross ts 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Fe! requires post in London as CONFIDENTIAL or PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. Thoroughly qualified shorthand-typist. Five years’ experience 
in secretarial work. Minimum salary 4150 p.a. Box 368, Tue New Staresman, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











eS AT ONCE, someone educated and _ thoroughly 

domesticated, to help with the upbringing of boy two years and the management 

of cottage. Experience with children and friendly, intelligent interest y 
Vegetarian preferred.—Mrs. Lupron, Froxfield, Petersfield. 





APABLE AND £XPERIENCED WOMAN requires RESPON. 
SIBLE POST in connection with social work, preferably housing. Has beea 
Acting Secretary and Accountant during war to Hampstead Garden Suburb 

Trust, Ltd., in full charge. Original secretary returning from active service. First 
class business testimonials also from New York.—Write, D.T., c/o Tue New 
Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





JARTNERSHIP.—Headmistress of high-class Private School ot 
20 years’ standing (boys and girls) desireg PARTNER. Children's ages 5—15. 
Home Counties. Must be enthusiastic educationist. acquainted with modern 

methods. Confidential corresp invited.—Address Box 369, New Statesman, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 


T vided. na Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane, 
Tel. ; : Central 1565. : 

THE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 


Parliamentary and Literary Agency and Typewriting Bureau. 

PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY. : 7 2 
PRECIS and DOSSIERS of matter on all political subjects, and NOTES for 
SPEECHES prepared. STENOGRAPHERS attend clients at House of Commons 
and elsewhere. Further particulars on application. 

Literary AGENCY. . 
AUTHORS’ MSS. considered and placed with Editors and Publishers, MSS. 
carefully corrected and arranged for Press. LITERARY HELP AND ADVICE 
given. RESEARCH WORK and INDEXING done with scrupulous care. 
PRECIS prepared. PROOFS corrected for Press. ARTICLES syndicated. 
Estimates given for printing and publishing works. 

TypewriTING Bureau. : 

MSS. of all natures, REPORTS, LECTURES, LEGAL DOCUMENTS, CIR- 
CULAR LETTERS. SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL matter accurately and 
attractively typed. Clients may dictate at offices. All natures of SECRETARIAL 
DUTIES performed. BOOKS, secondhand and new, &c., obtained for clients. 
Typed copies made of MSS. and BOOKS in British Museum. Typed copies 
of MSS. carefully compared with originals and absolute accuracy guaranteed. 
Estimates given on work being submitted. Fees moderate.—Address : The 

Secretariat, 2 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., 2. Telephone: 


Regent 1639. 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherhood includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for = and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THR LEAGUE. 


‘sc - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1. 
a 111 Bridge Road, West Battersea. S.W. 











BaTTERSEA 

HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave Road, W. 
MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, w. 
SHOREDITCH 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 
Sterner - 49 Church Street, Minories, E. 


Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. Mrs. MICHELL. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Tak New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

















Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srraicwr & Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C,4; Published by the Sraresman Pustisnine Co., Lrp . 10 Great Queen Street. 
Kingsway, Lendon, W.C.2. 
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